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In comparison with the two deaths which have 
taken place this week, and which have robbed the 
world of its two chief men of letters, other events 
sink into insignificance. The death of M. RENAN 
last Sunday is mourned by France as a national 
calamity, and a national funeral has been decreed 
to the philosopher and author. But TENNyYSON’s 
loss is one infinitely greater than that of RENAN, 
and it will be felt in millions of households 
throughout the world. Incomparably the greatest 
man of letters of the Victorian Age, he had won 
universal recognition as a poet, and all nations will 
share in our mourning. What public honours may 
be paid to his memory we cannot yet say; but cer- 
tainly, if a grave in Westminster Abbey is the proper 
acknowledgment of the highest literary fame, then 
such a grave ought to be TENNYSON’'s. It was MR. 
GLADSTONE who was the instrument through whom 
a peerage was conferred upon the poet; and we 
doubt not that the Prime Minister. who loses 
in TENNYSON ‘his most illustrious contemporary 
and his oldest personal friend, will not be slow to 
show regard for so great a memory. But it is by 
the many—not the few—that TENNYSON’s loss will 
be felt. He had been for more than a generation 
the familiar friend, the counsellor, the comforter, 
the constant companion, of the reading world; and 
he has died whilst his poetic faculty was still almost 
unimpaired. It is no small thing to lose such a man 
from one’s life. The younger generation may be 
turning to new stars dimly emerging from the mists 
of obscurity on the horizon. To the older it will 
seem that the last of the Immortals has disappeared, 
and that the heavens are made the darker by his 


loss. 


WHETHER successful or not, the abnormal astute- 
ness of the East African Company deserves full 
recognition. Embarking on a purely commercial 
enterprise, to be carried out on strictly economical 
lines, this remarkable body has been able to pose 
as an indispensable agency for the Christianising 
of Africa, the abolition of the slave trade, and the 
prosecution of high Imperial aims. And further, 
the directors, though having, in Mr. MACKENZIE'sS 
words, “ decided to withdraw from active occupa- 
tion of Uganda as far back as August, 1891,” are 
yet—in October, 1892—eager to claim State aid 
in carrying out the long-decided evacuation, and to 
throw the whole responsibility of the proceeding 
upon H.M.’s Government. It is to be hoped that the 
methods of this Company will not find imitators. 
Here was a great tract of country to be developed 
Instead of proceeding by gradual steps according to 
precedent, the Company expended its efforts and its 
limited funds in a filibustering expedition to Uganda, 
the only existing route to which had been handed 
over to Germany by LorpD Sauissury. It is difficult 
to believe that this policy was not deliberately 
adopted with an eye to the situation which 
has now arisen. So far, the main achievement 
of the Company has been to cause much un- 
necessary slaughter and to lay the seeds of 
future disorder in a region comparatively tranquil. 
Uganda cannot be effectively controlled or rendered 
commercially profitable until a road to the Victoria 
Nyanza has been made. There is no evidence what- 
ever of its exceptional value, and if Imperial funds 





are to be made available to open up new markets in 
Africa, and to check the slave trade, they should ob- 
viously be expended upon the 250 miles of the 
Suakim-Berber route, and not on the territory 
of the East African Company. Meanwhile it is 
difficult to understand why an agreement cannot be 
made with Germany and Belgium—the only Powers 
at present concerned—to secure the sanctity of the 
existing spheres of influence. How much of the vast 
areas assigned to either of these Powers is, in any 
sense, occupied or administered? Who is the Governor 
of Socotra ? 


THE result of the South Bedfordshire election 
was not unsatisfactory, considering the cold fit 
which naturally overtakes the more lukewarm of 
the victors after the excitement of a General Election 
and the special circumstances of the fight, to which 
reference is made elsewhere. The polling in the 
Cirencester division of Gloucester is fixed for 
Thursday. COLONEL CHESTER MASTER, the Con- 
servative candidate, was, when last in the House, 
one of those members of whose existence no one 
outside can well be aware, save the most minute 
and unfailing students of division lists. But he 
possesses great local influence; the district is— 
politically speaking—primitive, and the Liberal 
candidate has hitherto been a stranger. Still, the 
constituency is being worked, under great difficulties 
from its formation and shape, with the utmost 
vigour and thoroughness; and the Liberal prospects, 
which were not very bright at the first, are now 
distinctly hopeful. 


WE publish elsewhere a continuation of the valu- 
able correspondence we have recently received on the 
question of licensing reform. It' is only necessary 
now to say a word regarding the letter of Dr. DAw- 
SON Burns, the representative of the United Kingdom 
Alliance. Dr. Burns, like the other members of that 
body, has apparently so firm a belief that “local 
option” will mean prohibition—apparently universal 
and absolute prohibition—that he is inclined to 
look with little favour upon any attempts which 
may be made to reform the drink traffic, even 
though they are not hostile to the principle of local 
option. Now it is only necessary to say that out- 
side the limits of the United Kingdom Alliance no- 
body believes that the introduction of local option 
will lead to prohibition, save possibly in a few 
isolated cases. The time may possibly come when 
the case will be different, and when the nation will 
determine that the trade in intoxicating drinks shall 
absolutely cease. For our part, we wish teetotalers 
every success in the endeavour to bring about that 
day. But it can only come when the majority of 
the people of the United Kingdom have come to the 
determination that they will not themselves use 
intoxicants, nor permit them to be sold in their 
midst. How soon does Dr. BURNS expect to see 
that much desired day? And meanwhile, having 
recognised the principle of local option, and left the 
road open to the Alliance to convert the world to 
prohibition if it can, are we to sit still with folded 
hands and do nothing to reduce evils which every 
day are inflicting loss, misery, and shame upon the 
community at large? That is the question before 
us now. We hope that all reasonable men within 
and without the Alliance will refuse to acquiesce in 
this policy of laissez faire tempered by local 
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option, and will give their best help to the Govern- 
ment in its endeavour to treat the drink traffic in 
a spirit of practical reform. 


WE must say a word as to the reference of Dr. 
Burns to Mr. Bruce's Bill. Dr. BURNs is indignant 
that we should impute hostility to that measure to 
the teetotalers of twenty years ago; but as he goes 
on to say, “If any attempt is made to revive the 
objectionable features of Mr. Bruce's Bill, you may 
take it for granted that, instead of support, the 
former opposition will reappear in augmented 
energy and force,’ we do not know that we 
need appeal to any other authority in confirma- 
tion of our statement. Of course the “ objection- 
able features,” in the eyes of Dr. BURNs and his 
friends, were precisely those which commended 
themselves most firmly to practical reformers who are 
not prohibitionists. Is it not possible to hope that 
the United Kingdom Alliance will consent—not to 
throw away the principle of Local Option (nobody 
asks that of it), but to agree to a compromise as to 
the methods of immediate reform? Our earnest 
hope is that wisdom and moderation will not be for- 
gotten now, when a golden opportunity for miti- 
gating a great evil is apparently ready to our hands. 


THE function ascribed to the Church Congress by 
its President—the explosion of unpractical ideas 
has not been greatly in evidence at Folkestone this 
week, for the excellent reason that there have been 
hardly any to explode. The proceedings have been 
marked by an admirable practicality, beginning 
with the collapse at the outset of the ridiculous 
street demonstration against the “ Romanism ” 
of a procession of clergy in canonicals. All 
through the discussion on the relation of the 
Church to labour combinations, its work in the 
agricultural districts, the temperance question, and 
physical recreation, the same tendency has been 
noticeable. There was, of course, the inevitable row 
between teetotalers and moderate drinkers, provoked 
by the remarks of that enfant terrible the Dean of 
Rochester, and the equally inevitable drawn battle on 
vivisection. The speakers on religious education in 
elementary schools dwelt much on the inefficiency of 
religious teaching in schools when given by outsiders 
—even should they be the clergy of the parish—but 
ignored the equal ineffectiveness and greater irrev- 
erence which so often result from its being given 
like other lessons by the ordinary teacher who has 
no particular qualification for the task. Moreover, 
in spite of an eloquent passage in the Presidential 
address, the fact was iguo:e:d that there is little 
necessary connection betw+eu dogmatic religious 
teaching and character. Lut we hardly expect 
this side of the question at a Church Congress. 
We prefer to look—and we «lo so with unqualified 
satisfaction—at the admirable papers of ALDERMAN 
PuHILuips, Mr. MAWDSLEY, and CANON Scott Ho.- 
LAND on the relation of the Church to labour 
disputes, at CANON JESSOPP’s exposition of its work 
in rural districts, and at Lorp BRAsseEy's strong 
recommendation to the clergy to study’ political 
economy. Should the Church enter thoroughly into 
public life in the way indicated in these debates, 
it need have no fear as to the results of Disestablish- 
ment. 


TUESDAY'S mecting of the London County 
Council was marked by the decision, by 92 to 
24, to purchase nineteen miles of the North Metro- 
politan Tramway Company's system under the 
Act of 1871. As the Company pays 6} per cent., 


and works forty-nine miles, of which the nine- 
teen in question are far from being the least 
profitable, even the most decided of individualists 
will admit that there is a considerable margin against 
loss. The Council is not as yet pledged to work the 
line itself, and, obviously, can hardly do so until it 





has acquired more. Some day, perhaps, when all the 
tramways have fallen in and been purchased, Mr. 
JoHN BuRNs’s dream will be realised of a universal 
penny fare throughout the County of London. It is 
difficult to see why such a scheme should necessarily 
be unprofitable, while its advantages in depleting 
over-crowded districts are only too obvious. 


NOTWITHSTANDING a Continental demand for 
gold, which is likely to grow stronger as the year 
advances, rates in the open market have fallen this 
week. Bankers and bill-brokers find it impossible to 
resist. Trade is declining, speculation is paralysed, 
and the accumulation of unemployed money was 
increased on Wednesday by the payment out of the 
Bank of England of the interest on the National 
Debt. If, however, the Continental demand in- 
creases, as is expected, there is sure to be a rapid 
recovery in rates. In the silver market, the price 
has risen a farthing to 38id. per oz. The announce- 
ment that the International Conference is to meet 
on the 22nd of next month has given a new hope 
to all interested, that something may be done, 
after all, to rehabilitate silver. Of course, that 
is impossible. This country will not adopt 
bimetallism, or in any way change its monetary 
system. Neither will Germany, and Austria-Hun- 
gary is not likely to alter the decision just come to 
to adopt the gold standard. The appointment of a 
Departmental Committee to inquire into the Indian 
Currency system has also been regarded favourably ; 
but, as pointed out elsewhere, it is very improbable 
that anything will be done. Still, drowning men 
catch at straws. It is possible that the market may 
be fairly well maintained for some time—that is, 
until the Conference meets, and it is made plain to 
all the world that nothing can be done to rehabili- 
tate silver. Then it is only too likely that there will 
be another fall. 


For the first three days of the week there was 
more activity in the Stock Markets than there has 
been for a long time. Ever since Christmas specula- 
tion has been paralysed, and prices have been 
generally giving way. Now that the holidays are 
over, the great operators are returning to the City, 
and they.think that, after so long a stagnation, it 
may be possible to put a little new life into markets. 
They have been aided by the recovery of the silver 
market, which has proceeded chiefly from the United 
States. In New York, just as in London, the 
holidays are over, and the courage of the great 
operators there is heightened by the fact that the 
farmers in the West are selling grain on very 
large scale, and that consequently the trafliof’ of the 
railway companies is increasing. But a prolonged 
speculation, either in New York or in London, 
seems impossible while the silver crisis is with us. 
At all events, it is to be hoped that the public in 
this country will not be misled by the over-sanguine 
representations that are now being made. Among 
the favourable influences this week must be reckoned 
the announcement that Messrs. BARING BROTHERS, 
have sold Argentine railway stock of the nominal 
amount of £1,700,000 to a powerful syndicate. In 
consequence, the hope is strengthened that the 
BARING guarantors will suffer no loss; and it is 
evident that the syndicate at all events must look 
favourably upon Argentine prospects or they would 
not make the purchase. But in spite of the efforts 
of operators and the accidental assistance they 
receive from these circumstances, Thursday was 
again very dull. In Paris the great bankers seem to 
be losing courage. All through the summer they 
have kept up prices with greater success than any- 
body looked for, but this week the Bourse has been 
weak. The threatening despatch addressed by 
Russia to the Porte has caused some uneasiness, and 
warned operators that a political accident may 
upset all their calculations. At the same time, the 
value of money in Paris is rising. 
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“THAT WICKED MR. GLADSTONE.” 





T positively makes some among us feel young 
again to read the morning and evening organs 
of the Opposition in their present mood. The hand 
upon the clock-face seems to have been put back ; it 
is no longer 1892, but 1883, or 1872, or almost any 
other period within living memory when Mr. Glad- 
stone has been a prominent figure on the stage of 
public affairs. For he has once more been exalted 
to his old place in the estimation of the 7'imes and 
its kindred spirits in the press. Once again he is 
“that wicked Mr. Gladstone,’ to whose malign 
influence every misfortune that can afflict the human 
family, from the failure of the hop harvest in Kent 
to a renewed eruption at Krakatoa, is directly to be 
traced. There is no end, itis clear, to the criminality 
of this most unnaturally wicked person. He has 
his finger in every pie, and everywhere his touch 
spoils the dish. For some years past the critics who 
have made it their mission to hunt him down have 
been content to refer to his age, to his obvious loss 
of touch with his fellow-creatures, and to the fact 
that whatever might be his innate depravity, Provi- 
dence, in the shape of a Unionist Administration, had 
at last reduced him to impotence. But this pleasing 
frame of mind has suddenly been replaced by 
another, and Mr. Gladstone awoke last Saturday 
morning to find that he had been raised during the 
night to the pedestal he occupied in other days as 
the universal bogey-man and author of all evil. In 
short, he is again, to adopt the pleasing phrase 
popular with the old ladies of Belgravia, “that 
wicked Mr. Gladstone.” 

His wickedness displays itself in varied forms. 
Last week we ventured to predict that if the 
Cabinet acted with ordinary prudence in dealing 
with the thorny question of Uganda, it would be 
charged with sacrificing British interests ; and most 
amply was our prediction fulfilled. The Times came 
forth on Saturday, when it was known that Ministers 
had resolved not to commit the country to the 
maddest scheme of military aggression which was 
ever imagined by an adventurer, with an attack upon 
Mr. Gladstone surpassing even its usual virulence. 
This hardened man had actually, it appeared, seen 
an opportunity of inflicting a grievous injury upon 
his country, and had made haste to seize it. 
“Cowardly and disgraceful scuttle’ was the phrase 
by which our contemporary chose to describe the only 
wise and statesmanlike step which it was open to 
Ministers to take; and then it went on, by means of 
hardly veiled hints, to suggest that the British East 
Africa Company might, after all, cheat that wicked 
Mr. Gladstone by taking his money, preparing, or 
pretending to prepare to evacuate, and quietly 
waiting for something to turn up in that chapter of 
accidents in which the chief hope of the Tories now 
lies. It is hardly necessary to say that if Lord 
Salisbury were now in office he would most certainly 
take the line which the Cabinet adopted last week. 
And in that case the Times and the other organs of 
the Opposition would have applauded him just as 
loudly as they now denounce Mr. Gladstone. But it 
is not so generally known that for the special 
difficulties in which the East Africa Company is 
now involved it has to thank the bungling of Lord 
Salisbury when he arranged for the partitioning of 
a Continent which did not belong to him. Opinions 
differ widely as to the value of Uganda to this or 
any other European country; and those who know 
the place best seem to have the poorest estimate of 
its worth. But it is at least certain that it would be 
worth much more to us if we had a road by which it 
could be reached with comparative ease and safety. 





That we do not possess such a road, and that conse- 


quently Uganda is almost out of reach of the forces 
of Great Britain, is solely due to the fact that 
Lord Salisbury, in his desire to curry favour with 
Germany, allowed that country to take possession of 
the only practicable route to Lake Victoria. Asa 
consequence of that blunder, we are calmly asked by 
the new Jingoes to go to the expense of building a 
railroad eight hundred miles in length, stretching 
across the belt of swamp which cuts off Uganda 
from the coast, in order that we may send an army 
along the line to seize and hold the province for a 
commercial company! This is the modest proposal 
which Ministers have rejected, and the rejection of 
which has led to the renewed outburst of anger 
against “that wicked Mr. Gladstone,” who seems 
to take a positive pleasure in thwarting the most 
generous designs of his fellow-countrymen, in 
humiliating the British flag, and in injuring British 
interests. 

But the nonsense which has been written about 
Uganda pales before that which has been poured 
fourth upon the head of the Prime Minister because 
of the recent diplomatic trouble between Russia and 
the Porte. The Foreign Office at St. Petersburg has 
addressed a rough letter of remonstrance to Con- 
stantinople, because of the reception of Prince 
Ferdinand by the Sultan, and straightway the 
Times hints that it is Mr. Gladstone’s return to 
power which has encouraged the Czar to bully the 
Principalities. Poor Mr. Gladstone! But why did 
not the sapient critic who traces his handiwork in 
such unexpected places recall the fact that Prince 
Ferdinand (according to a late veracious chronicler) 
is the owner of a dog, and that this dog is so ill- 
mannered that it will not only refuse to obey when 
spoken to in any language but English, but that at 
the word of command from the Prince it “ cheers for 
Queen Victoria and groans at the Czar.” Surely 
our contemporary might at least have given this 
sagacious beast credit for some small share in the 
responsibility which it seeks to lay in an undivided 
load upon the devoted head of Mr. Gladstone. There 
is Tenterden steeple too. Why has it been omitted 
from the list of causes contributory to the ill-temper 
of the Czar? Tenterden steeple and the prince’s 
poodle (an apocryphal beast, we venture'to say) may 
not have played a very great part in leading the 
Emperor of Russia to make his latest demonstration 
against the Bulgarians; but it is at least certain 
that they had as much to do with it as the fact that 
the man who is now at the head of the Government 
of Great Britain happens also to be the man who is 
known to Russia and the world as having been the 
foremost and most powerful friend the people of 
Bulgaria have ever had among the statesmen of 
Europe. The gentleman who was foolish enough to 
suggest that Mr. Gladstone was more likely to 
acquiesce in the bullying of the Bulgarians than 
Lord Salisbury would have been, has clearly never 
heard of the events of 1876 and 1877. 

Still, we must be prepared to see “ that wicked Mr. 
Gladstone ” now held up to public odium as the real 
author of every untoward event in contemporary 
history. The Armenian trouble, which has been so 
threatening of late, is, doubtless, but another proof 
of his all-pervading influence for evil; whilst we 
know that the difficulties of the Colonial Govern- 
ments abroad, and the aspirations of the Fabian 
Society at home, are nothing more than further 
evidence of the fact that a spirit of evil has again 
been let loose upon the world, and that the spirit is 
one which has its usual home at Hawarden. We 
confess that we are not by any means so much 
perturbed by this sudden recrudescence of the 
“wicked Mr. Gladstone” myth as we perhaps ought 
tobe. To most of us this particular mode of fighting 
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the Liberal party and its leader has lost the charm 
of novelty. We have seen so many dark deeds 
imputed to the present Prime Minister in former 
days, and have seen him, in spite of the colossal 
wickedness thus charged against him, succeed in so 
many of his enterprises and carry so many measures, 
which have somehow or other turned out well for his 
country and mankind, that we no longer care even to 
pretend to be afraid when we listen to the dismal 
prophecies of the Duke of Argyll, the Times, and the 
other opponents of “that wicked Mr. Gladstone.” 
Perhaps it is that the prophets themselves are not 
quite so powerful, not quite so eloquent, or so im- 
pressive as they were in former days; or it may be 
that it is only because anything is a relief which 
gives us x change from the dismal tune our an- 
tagonists have so long played upon the theme 
provided for them by the late Mr. Pigott. It is, at 
all events, something to find that Mr. Gladstone has 
other modes in which to dispose of his superfluous 
wickedness besides “ breaking up the Empire” and 
entering into unholy compacts with murderers, who 
are so stupid as to write letters which can be repro- 
duced to their confusion in fac simile in the Times. 


THE LORD LIEUTENANT. 

YNGLISH critics seem disposed somewhat to 

4 underrate the functions of the Irish Lord 
Lieutenant and the importance of the mission en- 
trusted to him. As a matter of fact the entry of 
the new Viceroy into Dublin last Monday was an 
event of real significance and interest. No one of 
course is ignorant of Mr. Morley’s position in the 
Government of which he is one of the principal 
members, and so far as Ministerial responsibility is 
concerned, the Chief Secretary is necessarily supreme 
in his own department. But the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland fills a great historic position, and represents 
not merely a Ministry but the Sovereign and the 
people of Great Britain. It is when we regard Lord 
Houghton in this character that we realise the real 
importance of his appearance upon the scene of his 
future duties. He entered Dublin last Monday as 
the first Lord Lieatenant who has ever gone there 
with a commission, not merely from the Govern- 
ment of the day, but from the House of Com- 
mons, to convey a message of peace and good- 
will to the Irish people, and to give them the assur- 
ance that so far as this Government is concerned, 
Ireland will be ruled with a full regard to the 
opinions and the wishes of the nation. Varying 
accounts have been given of the manner of his 
reception; but even the most unfriendly of the 
reporters who described the scene for readers in 
London has been constrained to admit that he was 
received with cordiality. Enthusiasm, perhaps, it 
would be too much to expect even at this moment 
from an Irish crowd. The iron has entered too 
deeply into the soul of the people to allow of that 
free ebullition of outspoken goodwill which we may 
hope to witness by-and-by. It is indeed a melan- 
choly commentary upon the manner in which Great 
Britain has ruled Ireland during the past ninety 
years that no popular representative of the Irish 
people, no man who desires to stand well with his 
fellow countrymen, dares to show himself in close and 
intimate relation with the Castle and its occupants. 
As Englishmen, most of us must naturally deplore this 
fact, and deplore the absence of the Lrish Nationalist 
members from the reception of the Lord Lieutenant 
on Monday. But even those who are disposed to 
judge the Irish members most harshly will do well 
to remember that for the temper of doubt and 
suspicion which still, to a certain extent, prevails in 





Ireland, it is Englishmen, not Irishmen, who are 
chiefly responsible. For generations the Castle and 
the Lord Lieutenant have represented only one thing 
in the eyes of most of the people of Ireland—the 
domination of a foreign race. How can it be 
expected that the influence of old memories shall 
disappear in a moment, or that the lesson which we 
have branded upon the minds of Irishmen by scores 
of Coercion Acts and penal measures of ruthless 
barbarity can be forgotten in a day? We should 
have been well pleased if the population of Dublin 
had turned out to the last man to greet the messenger 
of peace who came to them this week bearing the 
olive branch in his hand. But if they had done so, 
they would have belied the experience of all who 
have studied the history of the past. 

Still it is eminently satisfactory to know that 
those who have seemed anxious to stimulate the old 
gospel of hate and doubt among the Irish people 
have been signally baffled by the manner in which 
the new Lord Lieutenant has been greeted. Mr. 
Redmond and his associates have shown no great 
degree of wisdom in the manner in which they have 
recently deported themselves. We could wish for 
their own sakes that it had been otherwise, and that 
they had shown a truer sense of the real interests of 
their country anda higher courage in recognising 
the situation as it exists to-day. There is, however, 
every reason to hope that before long the last excuse 
for an attitude of reserve and suspicion will have been 
taken from them, and that they will find themselves 
compelled either to throw in their lot cordially with 
the larger body of Irish representatives or to take 
their place openly on the side of those who are the 
recognised and avowed enemies of Irish freedom. 
In the meantime we may feel satisfied that in the 
Irish executive there will be but one mind and 
one heart. No man could desire a more loyal or 
more capable colleague than Mr. Morley has secured 
in Lord Houghton, and, with these two at the head 
of affairs, something like a complete revolution must 
of necessity take place in the attitude of the Execu- 
tive towards the people. We have not hesitated 
to speak freely and strongly as to what we conceive 
to be the duty of the new Irish Government in face 
of the difficulties by which it is confronted. Many 
steps have still to be taken before the people of Ireland 
can feel that they have reached the reasonable goal 
of their desires, and we confidently expect to see the 
Lord Lieutenant and the Chief Secretary taking 
those steps without fear or faltering, though at the 
same time without any undue haste or yielding to 
momentary pressure. But, on the other hand, the 
Irish people will do well to remember that they have a 
duty of their own to fulfil, not merely to themselves, 
but to the great political party which has bound up 
its own interests with theirs, which has sacrificed 
much for their sake, and which is steadfastly deter- 
mined to pursue to the end the policy of conciliation 
it has deliberately adopted and to which it has clung 
so strenuously alike through good and evil report. 
No man asks them to indulge in any extravagant or 
premature exultation over the change of govern- 
ment. Neither Lord Houghton nor Mr. Morley will 
expect from them the display of enthusiasm which 
comes as the best reward of services actually 
performed. But this, at least, the Liberals of 
Great Britain have a right to ask of the Irish 
people, that they will give the new rulers of 
the country a fair field, that they will abstain 
from niggling and ungenerous criticism of their 
actions, and that they will, as far as may be 
possible, drive doubt and suspicion from their own 
minds whilst the representatives of the new Govern- 
ment and the new Parliament are engaged in the 
first portion of their arduous and responsible task. 
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The plant of confidence is, we know, one of slow 
growth; but the seed has already been sown, and 
it is for the interests alike of Irishmen and English- 
men that it should be allowed to spring up and to 
bear fruit without let or hindrance. Speaking as 
English Liberals, we can at least say that we have 
sent to Ireland the men whom we believe best fitted 
to win the confidence of the Irish people and to 
solve the great problem that has been entrusted to 
them ; arid we trust and believe that, with every day 
that passes, Irishmen themselves will more fully 
recognise this fact, and will give to their new rulers 
that loyal support and co-operation without which 
they can hardly hope to succeed. 








THE MORAL OF SOUTH BEDFORDSHIRE. 


TOW that South Bedfordshire has been saved by 
N the ability of Mr. Howard Whitbread and the 
staunchness of the agricultural labourers, there is 
plenty of time to consider why it was so nearly lost. 
During the final week of the contest the Tories con- 
fidently reckoned on winning, and the hopes of the 
Liberals did not go beyond a majority of five hundred. 
The actual majority was two hundred and forty-two. 
The Liberal candidate was an excellent one, the 
popular son of a universally respected father. Colonel 
Duke was also a good specimen of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s followers. What, then, accounted for the 
increase of Colonel Duke’s poll and the diminution 
of the Liberal forces? First and foremost we 
must consider the circumstances which created the 
vacancy. Mr. Cyril Flower—now Lord Battersea— 
made a great many Radical speeches at the General 
Election, in which he denounced the House of 
Lords with much fluency, and declared for the 
more drastic branch of Mr. Morley’s alternative. 
The common people heard him gladly, and be- 
lieved what he said. Only those who have come 
into contact with the masses in times of political 
excitement can realise the hatred of the “ Upper 
House” which prevails among them. They know 
what useless lives most Peers lead, and how low is 
the intellectual average of these hereditary legislators. 
They are well aware that five Peers out of six 
systematically neglect and evade the duties which 
the Constitution has imposed upon them. They have 
learned that the House of Lords never initiates any 
useful reform ; cares for nothing except the privileges 
of its own class, and resists every Liberal measure 
until reduced to surrender by fear of consequences. 
What is the use, they ask themselves, of our electing 
our own representatives, if the House of Commons is 
to be at the mercy of men with no credentials what- 
ever? It is not that the working classes dislike 
titles as such. They have no feeling about baronets 
except languid and tranquil indifference. What 
they cannot endure is the pretence of these men, 
who are in no respect better than their neighbours, 
and who have, in Mr. Chamberlain’s words, 
“not a shadow or a shade of representative 
authority,” to legislate for the nation and to sit in 
judgment upon the real representatives of the people. 
With such a monstrous and indefensible absurdity 
as the House of Lords a Liberal Administration 
should have no dealings and make no terms. It is 
inconsistent to attack the House of Lords at one 
moment and to make peers at another. For the 

urpose of destroying aristocratic resistance to popu- 
ar demands, the simultaneous creation of five 
hundred peers might be justifiable. When the 
Lords threw out Lord Grey’s Reform Bill, Mr. 
Stanley, afterwards Lord Derby, proposed, with 
characteristic impetuosity, to “clap coronets on a 
company of Her Majesty’s foot-guards.” But Lord 














Battersea and Lord Playfair will be an infinitesimal 
contribution to an infinitesimal minority. Small 
wonder that many Radicals in South Bedfordshire 
should have been shaken, not so much in their 
political principles as in their personal confidence, 
by Mr. Flower’s sudden acceptance of a peerage. 

The influence of the publicans in South Bedford- 
shire was very strong, and was, of course, exerted 
in favour of Colonel Duke. So it always has been, 
and so it always will be, until the publican and the 
brewer are put in their proper place. It is waste of 
time to abuse them. With a few distinguished ex- 
ceptions, like Mr. Whitbread and Lord Burton, they 
act after their kind. Their politics are like the 
religion of the tradesmen who made silver shrines 
for Diana. Their craft is in danger, and they are up 
inarms. Some day they will find that local option 
has not killed them, and that popular control is better 
than magisterial caprice. Until this change has been 
made the publicans will be the masters and not the 
servants of the public. The magistrates are mostly 
Tories and opposed to the serious reduction of licences. 
The people know their own wants, and would make 
short work of superfluous drinking-shops. We 
may depend upon it that at every bye-election 
the enormous wealth which the trade in liquor pro- 
duces will be poured out like water to procure the 
success of Tory candidates. There were some features 
peculiartoSouth Bedfordshire,suchasthelate member's 
lavish pecuniary gifts and the general distribution of 
a placard bearing the words, “Mr. Labouchere says 
the country issick of Home Rule.”’ But the main points 
were the influence of the publicans and the feeling 
against the House of Lords. The Lords have few 
friends even among Conservatives, and for a Liberal 
Government to consider them in any way would be 
the purest folly. The time has gone by for cutting 
down valuable measures and limiting the application 
of sound principles lest the House of Lords should 
be angry and throw the Bill out. The more Bills 
the Lords throw out the better. Since Lord 
Salisbury came into office the Lords have done no 
good and little harm. Their period of mischievous 
activity always begins with the advent of a Liberal 
Ministry to power. The House of Lords is not a 
second Chamber to revise the errors of haste or of 
carelessness. It is a party club which lends itself 
for electioneering purposes to the traditional enemies 
of social and political improvement. 








GUARANTEES OF PEAOE. 





HE one reassuring feature of Count Kalnoky’s 

rather comfortless speech to the Austrian Dele- 
gations was the uncertainty with which he was 
forced to refer to England’s attitude towards the 
Triple Alliance. This beneficent freedom of action 
which we have preserved is, in the present situation, 
positively the one guarantee of European peace. 
Only the foolish or the blind can delude themselves 
into any other belief. With Germany about to press 
into the army her last recruitable man, with Austria 
at the same time increasing her armaments, with 
Italy drifting fast to bankruptcy, Europe was 
never in such danger of a conflagration. It is 
a moment when, to both one and the other of 
the leagued antagonists, the temptation to begin 
the inevitable conflict is exceptionally strong. 
France and Russia would have an interest in striking 
before Germany can complete her armaments; the 
Triple Alliance would have as strong an interes€ in 
striking before Russia has recovered from her famine 
or the state of Italy grows much worse. The one 
thing which stays the hand of the would-be aggressor 
is fear of what England may choose to do as against 
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the Power which is first to break the peace. If this 
wholesome uncertainty were put an end to, either by 
England tying herself up by a treaty with the Triple 
Alliance, or pledging herself to absolute non-inter- 
ference, the peace of Europe would not be worth 
twenty-four hours’ purchase. The Triple Alliance, 
certain of a protected Italian coast line, and of the 
powerful co-operation of the British fleet in the Baltic 
and the North Sea, would have no further cause for 
hesitation. On the other hand, France and Russia, 
assured that England would stand aside, even though 
they were the aggressors, and leave Italy to her 
own resources to defend her coasts against the 
French fleet, would similarly have their chief cause 
of hesitation removed. Britain, indeed, with her 
incomparable maritime power, Britain reserving to 
herself absolute freedom of action, is in the com- 
manding position of being able to preserve the 
peace. Each day that passes vindicates the wisdom 
of the policy which places her in that position, and 
increases the responsibility of those who would inter- 
fere with her in the fulfilling of so onerous and 
beneficent a rdle. 

Yet there are those who would interfere with her 
to a very upsetting extent. There is a party in 
England and in India which is for ever striving to 
push the British Government into the arms of Ger- 
many and her allies, and urging the formation of 
a Quadruple, instead of a Triple, Alliance. It is 
worth while, at such a juncture, looking at some 
of the reasoning by which this party justifies 
its line of action. A fair insight into the mind 
of what we may roughly call the military party, 
so far, at least, as public expression goes, is usually 
to be had from the United Service Magazine. 
Of late Colonel Maurice and others have been 
tackling the Triple Alliance in its pages, and in the 
current number they have called to judgment on 
their behalf no less a Daniel than Sir Mountstuart 
Grant Duff, erstwhile apostle of peace at any price. 
Sir Mountstuart, who was hailed by the Standard 
the other day with enthusiasm, as the new Jingo 
prophet, who has renounced his peace principles as 
he has his Liberalism, turns out, when his utterance 
is closely examined, to be more of a Balaam than a 
Daniel. For, though he begins by seeming to bless 
the idea of our allying ourselves with the Central 
Powers, he ends by emphatically damning it. His 
argument for supporting the Triple Alliance is 
that it is the league of peace: “the status quo 
is the ultimate object of its desires;” whereas 
France and Russia are the disturbing powers. But 
later he expresses this misgiving: “If England 
were quite certain to join heart and soul with the 
Central Powers, might they not be induced to get 
out of the iron circle of armed peace by re-creating 
Poland as against Russia, and finishing the work 
as against France, which was left half finished in 
1871?” The leopard does not change his spots, 
nor the peace-at-any-price man his habit of mind, 
and Sir M. Grant Duff does not wind up otherwise 
than by warning his country against “ entangling 
alliances.” 

The military argument in favour of our joining 
the Triple Alliance is of a different kind. Itis based 
upon the theory that we need the help of the Triple 
Alliance to defend India against Russia. An exami- 
nation of this theory will reveal something of the 
character of that military intellect which is so 
dominant in the councils of the Indian Government 
just now, and to which we owe these frontier expedi- 
tions and constant advancings of outposts. It will be 
seen whether the distrust we have often expressedof the 
wisdom of such statesmen is unreasonable, or whether 
we have exaggerated the danger which lies in the fact 
of their havingso much provocativeopportunity in their 





hands. The military argument is that it is necessary 
forthesafety of India that Russiashould be wiped out of 
Central Asia, and that, to accomplish that purpose, 
we shall need the co-operation of the Triple Alliance. 
We must conduct a war which is to end with the 
cession of every Russian vessel on the Caspian, and 
of the port of Krasnovodsk. The Russian power in 
Central Asia must be completely destroyed. Delenda 
est Carthago! These are the sentiments expressed by 
a military writer, quoted by Sir M. Grant Duff, 
who is “ believed to speak the opinions of one of the 
greatest of living soldiers.” It is not the dream 
of a lunatic, but of a British Commander-in- 
Chief. Consider it for a moment from the mere 
financial point of view. The two Afghan wars 
cost us £60,000,000. It is putting it at a very 
moderate figure to say that to hold the enormous 
southern frontier line of Russia in Asia would alone 
cost us £200,000,000. This is taking no account of 
other contingencies; and it is leaving the expenditure 
in human life, and the accompanying performance 
in Europe which this policy would require, to the 
imagination. Before such schemes of conquest and 
carnage the mere civilian intelligence stands appalled. 
But Alexander, Hannibal, Napoleon, never had more 
ambitious visions than thesesoaring Indian militarists. 
Sir M. Grant Duff likens such talk to the excited 
language of those Russian soldiers who imagine they 
are going to turn us out of India. “ They could not do 
it, we could not perform the corresponding operation, 
and it would be a hideous calamity to mankind if 
either of us could succeed in such Quixotic designs.” 
But perhaps the most serious feature of these specula- 
tions is not so much their recklessness as their 
stupidity and ineptitude, their want of grasp of the 
realities of the situation. Russia no more could 
conquer India, if we only strengthen our natural 
frontier, and no more desires to undertake the task, 
than we could destroy the Russian power in Asia, 
capture Krasnovodsk, and sweep the Caspian of the 
last Russian ship. Yet such are the dreams of the 
military rulers of India, who can never rest unless 
they are watching and baiting the Bear beyond the 
frontier; and it is chiefly to further such projects 
that England is urged to surrender her freedom 
of action in Europe, and bind herself fast to the 
Triple Alliance. 








THE INDIAN CURRENCY 





JT is reported from Simla that the Viceroy has 

informed the Indian Currency Association that 
Lord Kimberley has decided upon the appointment 
of a Committee, presided over by Lord Herschell, to 
inquire into the Indian Currency Law. Everyone 
will approve of the decision. The Indian Govern- 
ment has made strong representations to our own on 
the subject, and an association has been formed in 
India to advocate a change. It is only respectful 
on the part of the authorities in London to take 
note of this and to institute a searching inquiry. 
The composition of the Committee is not known, but 
we may take it for granted that its members will be 
experts competent to advise the Secretary of State 
for India. While, however, inquiry is expedient, we 
venture to predict that the more the subject is con- 
sidered the stronger will the conviction grow that 
no change ought to be made at present. There is 
too much apprehension to allow of calm judgment 
being exercised in India, and, besides, nobody can 
foresee at present what will prove to be the permanent 
value of silver. Two years ago the United States 


Government undertook to purchase fifty-four million 
ounces of silver every year, being nearly half the 
total production of the world. The first result was 
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a wild speculation, which rushed up the price of the 
metal; after a while the speculation broke down, 
and there has been a fall even greater than the 
previous rise. Ifthe American Government repeals 
the Act of 1890, as is generally believed at home and 
abroad that it will do, natural laws will assert them- 
selves and silver will attain a comparatively stable 
value. It may be, of course, that the metal will 
become so utterly depreciated as no longer to be fit 
for a money standard; but it may be, on the other 
hand, that so many mines will be closed that the price 
will recover considerably. While so great uncertainty 
exists it would be unstatesmanlike to make a change 
that would affect so seriously the well-being of a 
population so large as that of all Europe. It may 
at once be admitted that members of the civil and 
military services resident in India suffer a loss, when 
they have to send money to Europe for the main- 
tenance of their families, or for any other purpose. 
But the services, as the very name implies, exist for 
the benefit of the country, and no reasonable man 
would maintain deliberately that the monetary 
system of a great Empire ought to be determined 
by the interest of the services. Officials in India 
have a right to adequate remuneration for their 
services—beyond that they have no claim. The 
Indian Government is only the servant of the 
population whose affairs it administers, and its 
interests have to be considered only in so far as they 
affect those of the population. The real question to 
be solved, then, is—Does the depreciation of silver 
injure the Indian people so much that it has become 
necessary to alter the currency of the Empire? 
Sudden and violent fluctuations in the standard 
of value undoubtedly disarrange trade, since they 
make it impossible to foresee from day to day what 
will be the worth of the money for which goods are 
to be sold. But the sudden and violent fluctuations 
in silver during the past two years are the result of 
American legislation, and will cease as soon as the 
United States gives up its unwise experiment. As 
soon as the Governments of the world recognise that 
they cannot by legislation fix the value of silver, the 
price of that metal will become moderately stable, 
and then trade will adapt itself to the new con- 
ditions. Trade may be as profitable and as active 
with a low value for silver as with a high. If 
that be so—and no competent person will deny it— 
the Indian population cannot suffer because silver 
is depreciated. The Europeans in India, however, 
cannot see this. They know that they are suffering 
themselves, and they assume that the whole popula- 
tion must be suffering likewise. Their favourite 
panacea just now is the closing of the Indian mints 
against all but the Indian Government. At present 
a merchant in Europe can send silver to India, have 
it coined there, and with the proceeds discharge his 
debts. The Europeans argue that this intensifies 
the depreciation of silver, and they urge that coinage 
for private parties should be stopped, but that the 
Government should retain the right to coin as much 
as may be required. If this were done, they say, the 
value of the rupee could be raised, or, at all events, 
could be prevented from falling. That is by no 
means certain; but, even if it could, injury would 
be inflicted upon Indian trade. India competes 
at the present time with China in the tea trade, and 
for several years past has practically been driving 
China out of the London market. If, however, the 
value of the rupee were kept, let us say, at 1s. 3d. 
of our money, but the silver in the rupee was 
worth only 1s., then the rupee would be at a premium 
of 25 per cent. ; consequently, China would have an 
advantage to the extent of 25. per cent. in the com- 
petition with India. Either, therefore, tea cultiva- 


tion in India would have to cease, or wages and 





prices in India would have to fall. But a fall of 
anything like 25 per cent. in general prices in India 
would bring on a catastrophe. Moreover, from 
time immemorial the Indian people have been hoard- 
ing silver, chiefly in the form of ornaments. Even 
very poor people so hoard. If the advice of the 
Europeans in India were adopted, the hoards of silver 
all over the Empire would be greatly depreciated. 
In case of famine or emergency of any kind the 
Indian people could not send their ornaments to the 
mint to be coined, and would have to take whatever 
could be got for them in the market. Thus the 
result of the plan would be to impoverish the whole 
native population and not improbably to create serious 
political discontent. At the same time India would 
be deprived of a real standard of value. The rupee 
would retain, of course, its legal tender character, 
but its value would be fixed not as at present by the 
value of the silver in it, but by the manipulation of 
the Government. Is it not certain that the injury 
thus inflicted upon the whole native population would 
immensely outweigh any loss that may now be caused 
by the depreciation of silver? 

Another plan proposed is to adopt a gold standard, 
retaining, of course, the existing rupees in circula- 
tion, but not coining any more of them. The plan 
would be better than the closing of the mints, for, at 
all events, it would give India a real standard of 
value. But it would be attended by very serious 
consequences. India has from time immemorial been 
the greatest purchaser of silver in the world. If 
India ceased to be so it is certain that the value of 
silver would fall ruinously. The native princes, the 
landowners and great capitalists, even the humblest 
peasants, would find that their savings were rendered 
valueless by the act of their own Government. At 
the same time the Indian tea trade would be almost 
or altogether destroyed. Is it not obvious, then, 
that any possible change at the present time would 
make matters worse instead of better? and is it 
not the part of statesmanship, therefore, to wait 
and see what will be the consequence of the stop- 
page by the Government of the United States of the 
purchase of silver? It may be that silver will 
fall so low as no longer to be adapted to serve as a stan- 
dard of value. In that case analteration will have to be 
made at whatever cost to the native population ; but, 
until it is proved clearly that the change must be made, 
it would be worse than folly to rush upon adventure. 
India is a very poor country, with a costly Govern- 
ment, a heavy debt, and formidable political difficul- 
ties. She cannot afford to make experiments like 
the United States with a light heart. Her Govern- 
ment is bound to protect her as far as it can from 
risk and loss, and it ought to think twice—and even 
three times—before adopting a policy injurious to 
her people at the instigation of the European resi- 
dents. After all, the home trade is far more im- 
portant than the foreign trade; and the home trade 
is benefited, not damaged, by cheap silver—India, 
that is to say, gets the silver she requires for carry- 
ing on her business at home at a lower cost than 
formerly. She has to give for it a smaller quantity of 
her goods. Surely that is a material advantage, 
and, added to all the considerations just advanced, 
affords another reason for delay before making any 
change. 








CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 





HE calm that pervades European politics at 
present has been broken this week only by one 

or two signs of impending storm in the Balkan 
peninsula, and by rumours of serious difficulties 
during the Parliamentary sessions which are about 
to open in most of the countries of Western 
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Kurope. The Russian remonstrance to the Porte 
on its recent action in respect to Bulgaria, which 
was transmitted to Constantinople in the middle of 
August, proves, now that it is published in full, to 
be even more minatory than was expected. But the 
reply of the Porte is conciliatory. The friction 
between Greece and Bulgaria as to the prohibition 
of the language of the former in the Greek-speaking 
districts of Eastern Roumelia (which has caused 
Greece to send a formal protest to the Great Powers) 
seems likely to be modified by some concession on 
the part of the Bulgarian Government ; the meeting 
of the Austro-Hungarian Delegations at Buda-Pesth 
has occasioned the most reassuring declarations 
from the Emperor and his Foreign Minister as to 
the prospects of European peace; and the only 
other incidents of international importance are the 
election of a Spaniard—Father Martin—as General 
of the Jesuits, the process having been carried out 
with the utmost secrecy and mystery at the 
Monastery of the founder of the Order in Spain, 
and the arrival at Fez of a French mission to the 
Sultan of Morocco, who appears still disinclined to 
observe the ordinary rules of diplomatic intercourse. 
To judge by the daily papers, both these events are 
far less important than the barbarously cruel long- 
distance ride between Berlin and Vienna, which 
proves little except that Hungarian horses and 
horsemen are better than German. 

The cholera, meanwhile, declines, but does not 
depart. It is still raging in parts of Russia, notably 
along the Volga and in the Caucasus. It has 
appeared at Odessa, exists in many parts of South- 
West Russia, and about ten days ago established 
itself at Buda-Pesth, though the fact was not 
announced for a week. The cases are not numerous, 
but its prevalence in this cold weather bodes ill for 
next summer. In St. Petersburg, Hamburg, and 
northern France it is declining more rapidly. 

The reply of the Comte de Paris, published last 
Saturday, to M. d’Haussonville’s speech, prophesies 
that in some “terrible and perhaps not distant 
crisis” France will again seek a king, and insists, in 
doctrinaire fashion, that only a monarchy on a 
broadly democratic basis can secure social reform, 
while preserving public order and the liberty of 
labour. 

Certainly the Carmaux strike so far has not ex- 
hibited the power of the Republic to do either. 
Arbitration is demanded by the Press, and the dis- 
pute has reduced itself to a mere point of form. M. 
Calvignac (the mayor whom the Company dismissed) 
wants to be taken back without salary, but with 
permanent leave of absence during his mayoralty. 
The Company refuses this concession as tending to 
create a privileged class of employés. Meanwhile, 
however, some of the men are attempting to return 
to work, and pickets headed by Deputies have been 
patrolling the streets guarding suspected houses and 
the entrances to the mines. Ten miners were con- 
victed on Tuesday at Albi of riot and forcible entry 
during the attack on the manager's house on 
August 15th, and sentenced to terms of imprison- 
ment varying from four months to a week. 
There was a noisy scene in court, and their 
wives, returning from the trial, were received at the 
station by a large crowd; but there was no street 
demonstration. There was, however, an indoor 
meeting, at which a Deputy said that “for a 
workman, a conviction was equivalent to a decora- 
tion,” and which sang the Carmagnole. The Cabinet 
is again contemplating intervention, but the result 
is unknown as we go to Press. 

M. Renan’s body has been lying in State at the 
Collége de France. A civil funeral, at the expense 
of the State, was to take place yesterday morning. 
Eventually his body will be buried at the Panthéon. 

A decisive French victory is announced in 
Dahomey. 

The anniversary of General Boulanger’s death 
was celebrated quietly enough at his grave in the 
cemetery of Ixelles, at Brussels, on Saturday after- 





noon. MM. Derouléde, Naquet, Millevoye, and other 
leading Boulangists had engagements elsewhere. 
M. Henri Rochefort delivered a non-political oration. 

The Constitutional Revision Committees of the 
Belgian Chamber and Senate are both in session. 
At the former M. Paul Janson made an important 
speech on Monday, arguing that the franchise was a 
right, and exclusion from it a penalty—to be inflicted 
only on criminals, bankrupts, and other disgraced 
persons. He indicated that he was willing to agree also 
to a qualification of one year’s residence. The speech 
made a great impression, and all the members but one 
now favour manhood suffrage. The Committee of 
the Senate has had before it a scheme for “ repre- 
sentation of interests” in that body—e.g , agriculture, 
commerce, manufactures, the medical and educa- 
tional professions, and other classes of society. M. 
Féron, a prominent advanced Liberal, in a lecture at 
Ghent, has proposed that these representatives should 
be elected directly by universal suffrage, not ex- 
clusively by the classes they severally represent. A 
plan for proportional representation in the Chamber 
(by grouping single-member districts), also under 
consideration, is intended to obviate the present 
coincidence of the Liberal and Clerical constituencies 
with the Walloon and Flemish districts respectively. 
Only one distinctly Flemish constituency returns 
Liberals, so that Belgium tends to be two nations. 

There seems little prospect of the settlement 
recently predicted of the long-standing political 
conflict in Denmark. The King is not disposed to 
accept a Moderate Liberal Ministry; the Moderate 
Liberals hesitate to grant the Estrup Cabinet an 
indemnity for the constitutional irregularities of the 
last eleven years, even in return for an offer just 
made privately of fresh measures of social reform ; 
the Radicals are still irreconcilable, and demand 
the abandonment of the existing fortifications on 
the ground that they are too expensive to keep up; 
and the King and the Conservatives are credited 
with the design of forcing on an extensive and costly 
scheme of national defence. Neither the Conserva- 
tives nor the Moderate Liberals are agreed among 
themselves, and the outlook is stormier than ever. 

The German Army Bill is now before the Federal 
Council. The fact that the Prussian Ministry has 
not had adequate time to consider it has been 
regarded in some quarters as a violation of the 
Constitution—a charge which has been met with a 
detailed semi-official contradiction. 

Three thousand and five retail traders of Cologne 
(who state that they are “practically all’) have peti- 
tioned the Federal Council and the Emperor to modify 
(i.e., to abolish) the new Sunday Rest Law. They 
assure the latter that Sunday rest tends to make their 
employés, not more religious, but more pleasure- 
seeking and discontented; that statistics will show 
it is unfavourable to morality; and that it is bad 
political economy to hamper trade (which can bear 
no restraint), and to “collect experience from the 
ruin of many a poor trader.” The Chamber of Com- 
merce of Upper Bavaria is preparing to agitate in 
the same sense. 

Though the Italian General Election is fixed for 
to-morrow fortnight, there is curiously little electoral 
news. The fact is, there is virtually no Opposition. 
The split in the Extreme Left, the only party with 
a policy, but which held only 44 seats in the last 
Chamber out of 508, reduces it to impotence; and 
Ministers seem almost afraid that their majority 
will be inconveniently large. They are not anxious for 
the support of the Right, and would be glad to see 
party government restored. As it is, the election 
will simply be a question of men, not measures. 
Signor Ferrari (who last May seceded from the 
Extreme Left), speaking on Sunday, urged the 
Ministry to a democratic reform of taxation, and 
promised it the support of the democracy in the 
work. But no Italian Ministry can do anything of the 
sort while it is bound by the present foreign policy 
of the country and the King. However, it is stated 
that the Cabinet have effected an equilibrium of the 
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estimates, without imposing any new tax. As the 
deficit was increasing two months ago, the details of 
their proposals will be awaited with curiosity. Signor 
Crispi is to speak next week at Palermo. 

The session of the Austrian and Hungarian 
delegations at Buda-Pesth, which opened last 
Saturday, has been marked not only by reassuring 
speeches as to the prospect of peace in Europe from 
the Emperor and Count Kalnoky, but by a declaration 
from the latter (in reply to the queries of a Young 
Czech member, M. Eym), that the Austro-German 
treaty of alliance contains no secret clauses, and that 
both it and the Austro-Italian treaty are simply de- 
fensive. Other violent speeches by Herr Eym, and the 
presence of an ultra-Nationalist in the Hungarian 
delegation, have not greatly disturbed the general 
harmony of the proceedings. The Emperor, in con- 
versation with the delegates, has emphatically con- 
demned anti-Semitism. To Count Kalnoky’s speech 
we refer elsewhere. The trial of the Custom House 
officials and others accused of frauds on the revenue 
in the Bukowina has ended in the conviction of 
fourteen and acquittal of eight of the accused. The 
highest sentence is four years’ imprisonment. Strong 
comments were made from the Bench on the almost 
universal corruption disclosed. A Ministerial crisis 
is apprehended in Hungary on the mixed marriage 
question. 

The Swiss canton of Ticino on Sunday adopted, 
by (about) 8,000 to 1,250 votes, an ultra-democratic 
Constitution, including the Referendum, the Initiative, 
“the dismissal of the Government by the people” 
(the details of the process to be fixed hereafter), and 
popular election of all judges. These provisions are 
to be tempered by minority representation. 

A trial trip was made last Saturday over the new 
mountain railway, thirteen miles long, from Lauter- 
brunnen to Grindelwald over the Wengern Alp. 
The journey will take three or four hours. Each 
train will consist of one passenger carriage and one 
parcels van, which indicates that the Wengern Alp 
will ere long be covered with villas. 

The reply of the Porte to the Russian note re- 
monstrating against the reception of M. Stambouloff, 
the sending of an Imperial Commissioner to the Ex- 
hibition at Philippopoli, and the publication of the 
documents obtained by the Bulgarian Government 
from the ex-dragoman of the Roumanian Legislation 
at Bucharest, and alleged by the Russian Govern- 
ment to be forgeries, is remarkably conciliatory in 
tone. It assures the Russian Government that the 
two former acts have not the significance ascribed 
to them, and that its Commissioner at Sofia is in- 
structed to condemn the publication of the docu- 
ments in the strongest terms. 

The election contest in America is complicated by 
a fresh revolt in New York State against Tammany 
Hall, which must injure Mr. Cleveland’s chances in 
that “ pivotal State.” The Democrats carry Florida 
and Georgia easily against the People’s Party, and 
are coalescing with that party for State politics in 
the North-West, which may secure some of the new 
States for Cleveland. 

General Crespo has completely defeated the 
Government forces, and was to lead his army into 
Caraccas on Thursday. The foreign residents not 
unnaturally felt some apprehension of outrage. 








LORD TENNYSON, 





PDY the death of Lord Tennyson at a green old 

age English literature has been robbed of its 
brightest luminary. We now know the worst. Our 
nakedness is undisguised. We have little left to 
lose. Thousands of hearts are clad in mourning, for 
it was the glory of Tennyson to be at once consum- 
mate and popular, to stir the heart of the simple 
and to arouse the enthusiasm of the scholar. Like 
Spenser, he was a poet's poet; like Longfellow, he 





wasapeople’s. Generations of men and women have 
passed their lives from childhood to maturity under 
his charm. As boys and girls they raved about 
“The Lady of Shalott,” “The Miller's Daughter,” 
“Lady Clara Vere de Vere,” and * The May Queen” ; 
as they exchanged childhood for youth they found 
what their new state demanded in the passion of 
“Maud,” and the silvery melancholy of “In Me- 
moriam”; as grown men and women they rejoiced 
over the magnificent vigour of the later Baliads and 
Poems, whilst their delight in the poet’s mastery of 
his craft grew keener day by day. 

This is not the time to attempt any detailed 
criticism of the last great poet of the nineteenth 
century. We stand to-day by an open grave soon 
to hide from us those noble features which have 
stamped themselves indelibly upon all loving memo- 
ries. How enormous, how incalculable is the debt 
of gratitude we owe to Tennyson! What a barrier 
he built with his own hands against the incursions 
of vulgarity—of low and depraved tastes in life and 
art! What a lesson to poets, if ever again we have 
any! Whata school for humanity! His poems are 
everywhere, in every kind of edition. Wherever the 
English language, which he did so much to keep pure 
and undefiled, has travelled, Tennyson has followed 
in its wake—giving pleasure, exalting courage, puri- 
fying taste. 

Tennyson's life scarcely needs telling. He was 
born on the 6th of August, 1809, one of the many 
sons of a country parson. He was early made 
acquainted in his Lincolnshire home with those 
blowing winds, ridged wolds, and the panorama 


of the sky, which his verse has glorified and 
carried into the hearts of thousands who else 


might have remained stupidly impassive to their 
charm. 

From the first Tennyson bore the stamp of great- 
ness, that undefinable something, which is the true, 
as it is the only nobility. At Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and in his early London life the men who 
knew him never had any doubt about him. He was 
not as other men. Nobody besought him to read for 
the Bar or to take orders or “to do” anything. 
There he was and there he would remain till his 
hour came. His early poems contained a little to 
make the groundlings laugh, but nothing to 
make the judicious grieve.‘ “Young Mr. Tenny- 


+ son” had that in him which made all men pause. 


When ridiculed, the author of “ Lilian,’ and 
“Isabel,” and “ Mariana,” and “ Madeline” could hit 
back harder than any of the black-fisted crew who 
jostled one another in the Grub Street of the day. 
Happily he had seldom any occasion to teach anyone 
manners. He first found his audience, as all true 
poets do, amongst the younger race. The elders sat 
for a while in the seat of the scornful, and declared 
the new poet unintelligible, but their criticisms died 
upon their lips. Tennyson’s poetry, like the sun- 
rise in “ Pippa Passes,” was not to be suppressed ; it 
soon rose, “ reddened, grew bold, and overleapt the 
world.” For many a long year he has been 
declared unapproachable, and, like the nightingale, 
has enjoyed “a glorious privacy of light.” Those 
comparisons which were once so popular between 
Tennyson and Browning have long ceased to be of 
much interest. Tennyson was not so passionate a 
poet, nor did he touch upon so many themes of 
human interest, as his great contemporary; but in 
the field of pure poetry, when regarded as masters 
of poetic diction, the first place must always be 
given, without question or demur, to the author of 
“The Lotos Eaters,” “Ulysses,” “ Lucretius,” and 
many other classical pieces. But, as we have already 
said, this is no time for criticism. It is our hour of 
sorrow for an exceeding heavy loss. 

Lord Tennyson was a man of great reading, 
delightful humour, and wide observation. His 
knowledge of poetry was as accurate as his ear was 
nice. He had a genuine affection for our old writers, 


and the heartiest appreciation of their various 
His acquaintance with literature was 


humours. 
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that intimate acquaintance born of love and long 
companionship, which so gloriously distinguishes the 
real man of letters from even the most brilliant of 
liftérateurs. 

Tennyson had a true Briton’s heart, and delighted 
in travels, adventures, and deeds of derring-do. If 
in later life his politics took a gloomy hue, it was 
because he thought he noticed signs of decline in our 
national valour and prowess, and for no other reason. 
He sought no refuge for his melancholy behind 
churches, and wrote, thank heaven! no “ Ecclesias- 
tical Sonnets.” 

His character was marked and even dominated 
by that simplicity which is the essential note of real 
greatness. At the same time, he was a man of sound 
judgment, always well able to take care of himself 
if need was. Above everything else he loved to 
live his own life. His fiercest notes were sounded 
when gossip and scandal blackened the air. The 
“new journalism,” as it is called—though there is 
nothing particularly new about it, except the extent 
of its cireulation—was not at all to his mind. 

“Tor now the Poct cannot 

Nor leave his music as of , 
But round him ere he scarce be cold 
Hegins the scandal and the ery 

Proclaim the faults he would not show, 

Break lock and seal—betray the trust 

Keep nothing sacred; ‘tis but just 

I'he many-headed Beast should know.”’ 

The dead Tennyson need fear nothing from 
scandal. His life was as immaculate as his verse. 

Perhaps the best tribute we can pay to his genius 
is to abolish the office he held since the death of 
Wordsworth. Let us have no more Laureates. 
The line began gloriously with Ben Jonson, let it 
end magnificently with Alfred Tennyson. 


THe mirror of the Victorian age is_ broken. 
Writers remain capable of portraying their time 
with fidelity and power in detached departments, 
or in its more superficial characteristics, but the 
volume which embodied its inner spirit is now a 
finished book. Ere another seer equally gifted can 
arise, the age itself will have passed away; the 
Tennysons of the twentieth century will be inspired 
by other ideas than those which moulded the epoch of 
Victoria. But the sublimated essence of this period, 
so peculiarly swayed by ideas, will survive in Tenny- 
son's page as indestructibly as the humours and 
manners of Anne’s time exist in Pope and Addi- 
son. It is true that, though the Laureate could and 
did paint humours and manners with exquisite 
nicety, such painting was not his especial vocation. 
It is also true that, though very real, he was by no 
means a realist. The humour of a Thackeray, the 
realism of a Trollope or a George Eliot, are needed 
to supplement his picture. To George Eliot, in 
particular, those who would know the English 
middle-class of this century must repair for all 
time. But if Tennyson was not an exact photo- 
grapher, he was something much higher and rarer, a 
great painter. He saw his age as Velasquez and Watts 
saw their sitters. In his page it appears purged 
of everything trivial or accidental, of everything 
which, though superficially exact, is really unessen- 
tial to its most intimate nature ; ideal in a measure, 
yet more truly real than a merely realistic treat- 
ment could ever have made it. His work has been 
prolonged through two generations, and scarcely any 
thought which has really moved these generations will 
be found absent from it. Particular ideas may be 
accentuated more forcibly by other men of genius, 
such as Kingsley and Arnold and Clough; but with 
these writers they are the substance of a gospel, 
while in Tennyson they are single notes in a great 
harmony. 

Nothing, when Tennyson began to write, could 
have seemed less probable than that he should have 
attained this particular distinction. His first poems 
exhibit a profusion of fancy and melody, but nothing 
to indicate any power of embodying the intellectual 





movement of his age. Stuart Mill's prediction that 
he would acquire a philosophy, and become a great 
philosophical poet, has always seemed to us a 
splendid flash of intuition rather than a logical 
inference from actual data. When, however, after 
ten years’ silence, the poet came forward with 
work, partly revised, partly mature, Mill's judg- 
ment was seen to be vindicated. Noone could doubt 
the depth of “Ulysses” or “ The Vision of Sin,” or 
question that the yearnings of the age bad for the 
first time found adequate expression in “ Locksley 
Hall.” “The Princess,” his next work, seemed to 
many a relapse—it looked artificial and fautastic— 
and it remained for the succeeding generation to 
demonstrate how much further and better the poet 
had seen than his contemporaries. “In Memoriam” 
placed its writer without contest on the very pinnacle 
of philosophical poetry : the miracle was the perfect 
fusion of the poetical and philosophical elements. 
Others, from Lucretius downwards, have obtained 
grace for prosaic disquisition by occasional bursts of 
splendid writing. In Tennyson, as in Pope, with 
whom he has much in common, speculation is inter- 
penetrated by poetry, thought and pleasure are an 
indissoluble whole. The lyrical emotion generated 
by the peculiar circumstances under which the work 
was composed doubtless contributed largely to this 
result. In “ Maud” the poet again becomes national, 
and expresses that patriotism which is the touch- 
stone of civic worth with an intensity of language 
fully matching the intensity of that noblest and 
most passionate of emotions. As in “ Locksley 
Hall,” the keynote is a private sorrow ; but it is very 
noticeable how in both private anguish is speedily 
absorbed in public duty, and how the poet who could 
express domestic griefs with such piercing intensity 
as could the author of “ Edward Gray,” “ Flow down, 
cold rivulet,” and similar pieces, is at the same time 
the most fervent advocate of great national causes. 
In his next work, “ Idylls of the King,” the poet en- 
tirely fulfilled his intention of painting an idealised 
Britain for the contemplation of contemporary 
Britain. He never had the least intention of repre- 
senting the Arthurian heroes after the pattern of 
the Morte d’Arthur, and the criticism that he has 
made them people of the nineteenth century is, in 
reality, no censure. He has done neither more vor less 
than his mediwval predecessor, Sir Thomas Malory, 
did before him. The first four Idylls were, no doubt, 
superior in poetical merit to their successors, and 
mark the poet’s culminating period. Yet, if he was 
not fated to add very greatly to his poetical reputa- 
tion, scarcely any poet writing to so advanced an 
age has maintained it so nearly at the same high 
level. His animation remains almost unimpaired, 
mannerisms take little hold of him, be does not 
repeat himself or write merely for writing’s 
sake: in all these respects a contrast, not only 
to Wordsworth and Browning, but to the ever- 
youthful Goethe, except the Goethe of the last 
act of the second part of Faust. While such 
elaborate compositions as “Enoch Arden” and 
“ Lucretius” vie with any of his earlier poems, in 
minor pieces he seems occasionally tosally forth and 
attain a greater height in some particular direction 
than ever before. “Tithonus,”’ for instance, is 
grander, though not deeper, than its companion 
soliloquies ; “ Rizpah” is more intensely passionate 
than anything of his out of “Maud”; “ Helen’s 
Tower” is more exquisite than any piéce de circon- 
stance written by another man; and “The Bar” 
is perhaps the nearest approach to absolute lyrical 
perfection that even he has given us. His name will 
not be inscribed on the list of those who have 
written themselves out, 

So long as we contemplate Tennyson's work by 
itself there is no room for anything like disparage- 
ment. It will, however, be necessary to compare 


him with his predecessors, especially the five great 
poets of the last generation, whose work he has, in a 
manner, continued, and with his chief contem- 
porary rival, Robert Browning. We cannot, for 
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our part, consider him to have been so splendidly 
gifted with native genius as any of the six; he 
is a poet of the same rank, but he stands a little 
lower in that rank. But he is superior to all of 
them in art, and still more eminently in fortune. He 
was not cut off prematurely, like Shelley and Keats ; 
nor did his sun go down at noon, like Byron’s and Cole- 
ridge’s; nor did he survive his best pewers, like W ords- 
worth and Browning. If less elevated than they, he is 
more ornate and diversified ; if less potent, he is more 
opulent; if less spontaneous in inspiration, he is 
more consummate in execution. Many may—we 
hardly can—consider this sufficient compensation for 
his deficiencies ; the real and sufficient compensation 
is to have been what none of his greater brethren 
were—the representative of his age, and the poet of 
his nation. Yesterday the contemporary English 
Parnassus was a monarchy, to-day it is a republic. 








RENAN. 
_—-oor 
N Ernest Renan Europe has lost her most 
_ picturesque man of letters. He knew better 
than any contemporary how to adorn whatever 
he touched. In his hands the distinction between 
science and literature ceased. All his science, 
whether philological or historical, was literary, 
though not all his literature was scientific. Much 
of the charm he gave to his work was due to 
what we may term his habit of objective intro- 
spection. He has exhibited himself in all his 
changing moods in his historical characters, and 
he has reproduced his historical characters in 
the successive phases of his own autobiography. 
But his subjectivity was never morbid, was 
rather sunnily objective. He made literature 
out of his self-consciousness, just as Newman made 
religious apologetics. Others took him more seriously 
than he took himself. They did not see what he 
never forgot, that the picturesque was needed to 
change the actual into ideal truth, and so he was 
always taking us into confidences that were more 
charming than communicative or illuminating. He 
knew the value of atmosphere, and had the skill to 
give us just the precise degree necessary for 
the effect he desired. We know his Breton 
home, with its sea now radiant and calm, now 
dark and stormy, its broken coast-line and its 
islands, its quaint towns, its old - worldliness, 
its simple peasantry, with their ancient customs, 
pieties, and legends; and we are grateful to the 
sunny and emotional spirit in which they are re- 
flected for our delectation. He does not trouble us 
too much with himself—only enough to make us 
understand the lost and beautiful world out of which 
he came. He does not come to us like Newman, and 
challenge us to accept his sincerity as evidence of 
the truth of his beliefs. He is not certain that sin- 
cerity, in Newman’s sense, is a good thing, or is 
sincere ; indeed, he is quite certain that if it is real 
it is very simple, and is significant only of the 
peculiar quality and experiences of the man. He him- 
self has come a much farther way than Newman, 
and through a vaster revolution, but only to find 
that truth and peace do not lie in the way to Rome. 
His was a childhood of faith ; he was born to an 
inheritance of piety, and learned to trust Mother 
Church in all things, and to the uttermost. And the 
trust was easy in his simple Breton world ; but once 
the schools had taught him knowledge, and philosophy 
had forced him to think, and learning to inquire, he 
discovered that the Church he trusted had deter- 
mined certain things to be true he now knew to be 
false. And this knowledge was the end of his faith ; 
but in losing it he surrendered himself to influences 
that came from souls he loved. And his positive 
message to his age was to show what a happy world 
it could be if men only lovingly lived in the society 
of love. 
Renan’s work was of a very mixed character. 
He has written many a dubious sentence, but 








His most famous and 


never an uninteresting line. 
perhaps also his most characteristic book is his least 


satisfactory. It exhibited on a magnificent scale all 
his defects, and minimised all his excellencies, except 
indeed his inimitable gift of style. For so senti- 
mentally imaginative a person he was singularly 
void of reverence, and for so good a scholar as 
singularly deficient in historical sense. He was 
more led by his s«sthetic instincts than by his 
scientific judgment, if indeed he could be said to 
have had such a thing. He was always at his best 
as a scholar where the emotional imagination had 
least play, and at his worst where it presided over 
the grouping of his material. Its action can be seen 
in the part he assigns to women, and to the feminine 
in man. He himself was here intensely sensitive, 
His mother became to him a sort of diva mater, his 
sister was the inspiring genius of the “ Vie de Jésus,” 
while his wife and daughter were the main sources 
of the seeming optimism which was all that survived 
of the old religion. He may be said to have under- 
stood the eternal womanliness of Jesus without any 
of the manhood, and, of course, the one without the 
other was imperfect and impure. Francis of Assisi 
was, because of his feminine qualities, one of his 
great heroes whom he prided himself on being able 
to understand. It is the women who are the 
creative and determinative agents in the Life of 
Jesus. Through their influence he loses the serenity 
and simplicity of his spirit, and is tempted to com- 
mit himself to the spurious miracle at Bethany. 
They create the belief in the resurrection, Mary 
Magdalene fitly playing the leading part. We may 
say, indeed, it is not so much saintly as sensuous 
women he conceives, or, so far as saintly, sensuous 
still. For woman and religion alike remain steeped 
in the senses and their experiences. In this region 
he has no ethical sense, as he has no sense of rever- 
ence ; all is sentiment and emotion rather than con- 
science and conduct. And so in the only work of 
his which showed the spirit of pessimism, in the 
“Dialogues Philosophiques,” written while he was 
possessed by the miseries of the war, the forms and 
acts of religion are left to the lower woman, while 
emancipation is promised to the higher man. He 
proceeds to organise deity, whatever that may mean, 
while she continues to console herself by doing un- 
organised deity service. This notion of religion as 
vwesthetic, and therefore feminine, is only the abstract 
side of his concrete idea that woman is sensuous, 
and therefore religious. And this easily falls over 
into a suspicion that the sensuous is not remote 
from the sensual—a point possibly implied in 
“ L Abbesse de Jouarre,” where the prospect of death 
is taken as an opportunity for abandoning the con- 
tinence of life. And this, of course, is at once 
veiled and vindicated by some characteristic maxims: 
“L’ humiliation est nécessaire 4 la femme. La Nature 
l’a voulu.” “ L’afGour est la révélation de l’infini, la 
lecon qui nous enseigne le divin.” It was, no doubt, 
a medium through which much of the divine he 
knew came to Renan. 

Language was the subject which early attracted 
him, and here we see his scholarly and _ scientific 
spirit at work. Yet even here his science is litera- 
ture. In his study on the origin of language the 
influence of his German masters is apparent, but the 
work wants philosophical thoroughness. He thinks 
that when he speaks of instinct he speaks of a real 
or rational cause, and does not feel the necessity 
of explaining the thing he invokes in explana- 
tion. It may be true that no man discovered 
speech any more than he discovered sight or 
hearing, but the sense is not ultimate, and 
what science seeks is to understand its genesis. 
His work on the Semitic languages remajns 
unfinished. We have the comparative history, 
but not the comparative ‘system, and what we 
have exhibits more his conception of the people than 
of their speech. This was characteristic: his imagina- 
tion loved the concrete, and so speech was ever less 
to him than speaker. Here he indulged in his famous 
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analysis of the Semitic genius, with its Monotheistic 
instinct, its monotony, simplicity, lyrical intensity, 
but impotence for epic and tragedy. He had the 
generalising faculty that makes limited views look 
large, and he never used it with greater effect than 
in this work. Another of his early and suggestive 
books was the “ Monograph on Averroés.” It was 
for the time like a shaft of light let in upon the 
influence of Aristotle on Moorish thought, and its 
influence on Medieval. But it was rather a promise 
than a performance. It was most inadequate both 
as regards the exposition of the Averroistic system 
and its action on scholasticism. To the same field of 
activity belong his varied attempts at explaining and 
rendering certain of the poetical books of the Old Tes- 
tament—Job, the Song of Songs, Ecclesiastes. But 
these, though interesting and vivid, are not the most 
successful of his works. His genius was discursive 
rather than analytic; the ways of the minuter and 
more objective scholarship were not his, and he 
was too modern in mind and style to be able to 
reproduce in the language he was so great a master 
of the manner and thought of a remoter and simpler 
age. 
But his Semitic studies led to his appointment to 
the “ Mission Scientifique” to the East, and this had 
a greater result than even his sumptuous work on 
the Phcenician monuments—to it was due the im- 
pulse which created the “Vie de Jésus” and its 
successors. In the land where it had been lived the 
life seemed to become intelligible to him. Under 
the Oriental sky he found the atmosphere and 
associations needed for its interpretation. The 
dream that came to Gibbon in the Colosseum at 
Rome came to him at Nablus, with this char- 
acteristic difference, that while the vision of the 
one was of the decline and fall of the Roman 
Empire, the vision of the other was of the origin 
and organisation of the Christian religion. And he 
began with the founder; but though he was living 
in Palestine he only the more thought as in Europe, 
and most of all as in France. Yet his opportunity 
and genius gave him what no other modern writer 
had as yet achieved—local colour, and in a less 
degree the local feeling; but both these were trans- 
mitted through an emotional and imaginative 
French mind living in the age of the religious 
revolt. His book could not have been without the 
Tiibingen criticism and the historico-mythical theories 
of Strauss; but these had been books of the study 
and the school. They are without the sense of 
place or time; documents and events are analysed 
in the manner of the student, but the history dis- 
appears in a process now critical, now polemical, 
never interpretative of a person or constructive 
of real events which changed the very face of the 
world. Renan’s book had an altogether opposite 
character: it had all the setting of reality, the 
events were not processes of thought, but persons 
who seemed to live and breathe within a real world. 
But, then, though the scene was ancient, the persons 
were modern; they were Parisians in the guise of 
the ancient East. The most spiritual person in 
history, and those who surrounded and served 
Him, were read through the imagination which 
was later to create “L’Abbesse de Jouarre,” and 
in the light of the men and women he knew. 
The book was a Parisian romance in the form of a 
scientific history, with the result that out of the 
supreme ethical life and doctrine all ethics were 
expelled and replaced by a sentiment often sickly 
and mostly sensuous. Whether the local feeling 
and colouring preserved under these conditions any- 
thing we can call historical truth is a point we need 
not discuss here. 

But the first book of the series was not the best. 
The farther he got away from the history and person 
of Jesus, the better the work he did. The more the 
world became his stage, the more truthfully could 
he dress and arrange his figures. And so we may 
say the longer he wrote, the more veracious he grew. 
Some of his pictures of Roman men and manners 





are perfect; in his description of the Early Church and 
his account of the Apostolic Fathers there is more his- 
torical truth than in most of our church histories, while 
much less fiction than in certain works apologetic of 
ecclesiastical tradition. He sees how much of the 
world got into the church and how much of the 
church was in the world, and so he gives a coherent 
picture of the process by which the system we call 
Catholicism came to be. He has, at any rate, made 
the work of the future historian easier, and showed 
him what, in form and style, a history ought to 
be. He has not lived to see the concluding vol- 
umes on the religion of Israel through the press, 
but when they appear we shall have complete 
his viewfnot only of the development of Christianity, 
but of the forces that prepared the way for it. So 
far there has been nothing original in the book, save 
the unapproached grace of its literary form. Here 
indeed he was an easy master, and his work will 
remain as a splendid example of two things: the 
supreme interest of our day in every real effort to 
read and construe afresh the history of the origin of 
its religion, and the possibility of making such a 
history fine literature, without ceasing to be good 
science. If he has so taught these things as to 
induce men of more veracious spirit and constructive 
minds to attempt the questions he attempted, he 
will not have lived in vain. 








THE TANTRUMS OF MAGA. 





NOR some mysterious reason our old friend Black- 
wood gets no nearer than Persia to the political 
situation this month. Dreadful things are going on 
in Ireland, and the rights of property have been 
assailed by Mr. Gladstone in Wales; yet Maga 
cannot find a text for the customary diatribe against 
Liberalism. This is a pity, for the party article in 
the Edinburgh organ is the natural and fitting 
waste-pipe of its traditional spleen; and the ab- 
sence of this useful vent has caused a painful 
ebullition in another direction. The personal attack 
on Mr. Rotert Louis Stevenson in the “Old Saloon” 
seems designed as a criticism of that writer's 
domestic circle. Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, as all the world 
knows, is Mr. Stevenson's stepson ; but what right has 
Mr. Stevenson to place himself in that degree of kin- 
ship to “a young American gentleman”? What does 
he mean by allowing his “apprentice” to shelter 
“impertinences towards everything British under 
“a good Scotch name”? “ Wearetaking itforgranted,” 
adds Maga, with bitter scorn, “though perhaps 
rashly, that Mr. Stevenson still flies the flag of his 
country, and has not gone over altogether to the 
Stripes and Stars.” But the case is very suspicious ; 
for does not “The Wrecker” abound with descrip- 
tions of San Francisco, and is it not the habit of 
Americans to expect us to be familiar with “the 
slums of their mushroom towns”? No self-respecting 
Seotch novelist would dream of describing the slums 
of Edinburgh. Mr. Barrie would rather die than even 
hint that everything in that city is not as beautiful as 
Prince’s Street. Will Mr. Stevenson, far away in his 
Samoan home (Samoa, indeed, as if Skye were not good 
enough for any true Scotchman!), awaken to the 
enormity of his offence in choosing an American step- 
son as his collaborator, and letting that young man 
loose in the slums of San Francisco with never a 
thought of Cock-a-Leekie in his head? The mischief 
is done, and Maga is determined that Edinburgh’s 
recreant child shall pay dear. ‘“‘ His genius has been 
trailed in the dust in a ‘ Wrong Box.’” The “ Black 
Arrow” would have made “an end of almost every 
other writer.” In “ his trifling volume of verses, so far 
as he could manage it, this accomplished writer was 
vulgar as well as trivial.” “A mischievous curiosity 
seems to seize him occasionally as to how far his 
popularity will go.” In “The Wrecker” he has 
employed his American apprentice to do the “ dirty 
work.” “‘ Here! take it and finish it,’ the Master 
must have cried, flinging sheet and pen at the 
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youngster’s head, and the youngster, nothing loth, 
in his own graceful phraseology, ‘ sailed in.’” 

Now, it may be sound criticism, from a grand- 
motherly point of view, to rate a man for his choice 
of a family, though such a censorship can scarcely 
claim any privilege on the score of taste. But in her 
patriotic and domestic ire our excellent Maga strikes 
very wild indeed. It may be fairly argued that 
“The Wrecker” is a piece of patchwork, that the 
story is loose and disjointed, that there are long 
stretches of desert before the traveller comes upon 
the true Stevensonian spring: in a word, that the 
book is not a favourable example of the art of 
collaboration. But how does all this make Mr. 
Stevenson's poems “ vulgar and trivial” ? How does 
it convict him of “a rampant personal state,” in 
which he “ expects the world to take an interest in 
the silly little verses he addresses to his friends” ? 
If there is a writer who prefers to touch the public 
through his books rather than through the thousand 
and one channels of personal advertisement, it is the 
man who has betaken himself to a remote island in 
the Southern Seas. It is much easier to be rampant 
in Edinburgh than in Samoa, where the interviewer 
is unknown, and even the Rev. Mr. Haweis does not 
leave his card. Mr. Stevenson has very little com- 
munication with the civilised world, and when he 
reads the “ Old Saloon” he will see small reason to 
regret his voluntary exile. Even the political ad- 
ministration of Samoa, which he has so vigorously 
indicted, is more rational than the Scotch scold who 
has fallen foul of him. The judgment which finds 
vulgarity and triviality in “ A Child’s Garden of 
Verses” falls considerably below the intellectual 
level of Polynesia. Is it possible that Maga has 
discovered some personal injury in that charming 
volume? Does the remembrance of her own queru- 
lous infancy suggest a sting in this stanza ?— 

** Cruel children, crying babies, 
All grow up as geese and gabies— 
Hated, as their agé increases, 
By their nephews and their nieces,”’ 

Or is there some revolting Radicalism in this piece 
of infantine philosophy ?— 

** The child that is not clean and neat, 
With lots of toys, and things to eat, 
He is a naughty child, I’m sure, 
Or else his dear papa is poor.” 

There may be a subtle Socialism in the last line, 
and probably there are people in Edinburgh who 
detect a shameless irony in this— 

“Tt is very nice to think 
The world is full of meat and drink; 
With little children saying grace 
In every Christian kind of place.” 

Mr. Stevenson may have intended to show the 
dawn in the child’s mind of ideas which eventually 
make the Radical agitator. But, even if Maga has 
found this out, why call the verses vulgar? And 
what is to be said of the critic who stigmatises as 
“silly” the address to the poet's oldest friend ?— 

“« My second mother, my first wife, 
The angel of my infant life ; 
From the sick child, now well and old, 
Take, nurse, the little book you hold !” 

But this is not all. In her ungovernable irrita- 
tion Maga couples the offences of Mr. Stevenson 
with those of Mr. Kipling. “On -the face of 
things, we should not venture to assert perhaps 
that either Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson or Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling were (sic) models of modesty 
and humble-mindedness.” Poor Maga! She tears 
not only passion but even syntax to tatters. Mr. 
Kipling, too, has touched pitch. His collaborator 
in “The Naulahka” was “an American young 
gentleman,” and the hero of the novel shows the 
total incapacity of Americans for honour and 
honesty, for he steals the Maharajah’s necklace. Eng- 
lishmen and Scotchmen, as we all know, never helped 
themselves to the jewels of Indian princes, and Clive, 
on a famous occasion in the annals of loot, did not 
stand astonished at his own moderation. Mr. Kipling 





allows Tarvin to “squirt contempt” at the Civil 
servants of India, and, to crown all, he is going to 
commit the crime of settling down in some “ mush- 
room town” of the United States. Such is the 
literary criticism of the “Old Saloon.” We may 
charitably hope that it springs mainly from maternal 
jealousy in Maga’s bosom at the perversion of so 
distinguished a Scot as Mr. Stevenson from his 
patriotic associations. If he had only stayed at 
home, and written purely Scotch romances, Maga 
would have crooned over him with venerable endear- 
ments. 





FRENCH LITERATURE. 


jh the pretty title of “L’Etui de Nacre” 

(Paris: Calmann Lévy), M. Anatole France has 
collected a few short stories, whose only fault is that 
they are too short and too few. They all have the 
charm of thought and style peculiar to their author: 
tender sympathy, pre-Raphaelite simplicity, a delicate 
morning freshness that nimbly recommends them to 
our senses. If there is amodern writer more worthy 
of the epithet amiable than M. France, we do not 
know him: everything this man writes is the out- 
ward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual 
grace. His is the rare literature that consoles. 
Among our modern schoolmen he is the Seraphic 
Doctor. He has often, in this journal and else- 
where, been compared with Charles Lamb, and the 
very first story in this little book again suggests the 
comparison,somewhat curiously. For was it not Lamb 
who, drawing upa fanciful list of ‘ persons one would 
like to have seen,” placed at the head of them Pontius 
Pilate? The enigmatic personality of Pilate also 
fascinates M. Anatole France. Was Pilate a just 
judge or an unjust, a time-server or merely a cynic, 
a Lord Melbourne or a Signor Pococurante? Did he 
make a parade of nescience, as do some of our 
own Judges of the High Court, or was he really as 
ignorant as some Irish Removables? These, per- 
haps, are not exactly the questions which M. France 
has asked himself when sitting down to write “ Le 
Procurateur de Judée.” Pilate, disgraced through a 
quarrel with Vitellius, the Syrian proconsul, has re- 
tired to his villa at Baiz to take the waters, and is 
encountered by an old acquaintance, imilius Lamia, 

. Lamia drew from a fold of his toga a roll con- 
taining the De rerum naturd, threw himself on the 
turf and began to read. But a shout from a slave 
warned him to rise in order to make way for a litter 
which was mounting the narrow path between the 
vines. As the litter was borne along, wide open, 
Lamia saw stretched on the cushions an old man of 
a vast corpulence, who was leaning head on hand, 
with a sombre and fixed gaze. His aquiline nose 
descended over his lips, which were pressed tight 
above a prominent chin and powerful jaws. 

From the first Lamia felt certain he knew that 
visage. He hesitated for a moment to give it a 
name. Then suddenly running up to the litter in a 
movement of surprise and joy :— 

“ Pontius Pilate!” hecried. “The gods be thanked 
it is granted to me to see you again!” 

And so the friends fell to talking of the old days 
when Pilate was procurator of Judwa, in the pro- 
vince of Syria. Reclining at a table, spread, not 
fastuously, but honourably, with silver dishes of 
ortolans in honey, snipe, Lucrine oysters and lam- 
preys from Sicily, they question one another, as 
good valetudinarians who have come to take the 
waters should, about the symptoms of their several 
maladies, and ultimately the conversation veers 
round to the Jews. Lamia takes up their cause. 

“They are deeply attached to their ancient cus- 
toms. They suspected you—wrongly, I admit—of 
wanting to abolish their law and change their habits. 
Suffer me, Pontius, to tell you that you did not 
always so act as to dissipate their unfortunate error. 
You took pleasure, in spite of yourself, in exciting 
their disquietude, and I have seen you more than 
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once show, to their faces, the contempt which their 
beliefs and religious ceremonies inspired in you. 
Especially did you vex them by causing the robes 
and ornaments of the high priest to be guarded in 
the Antonine tower by your legionaries. Surely you 
must recognise that, without having attained like 
ourselves to the contemplation of divine things, 
the Jews celebrate mysteries venerable for their 
antiquity.” 

But Pilate, being a profoundly religious man, 
rejects this mood of philosophic toleration. 

“They have no exact knowledge,” he replied, 
“of the nature of the gods. They worship Jupiter, 
but without giving him-either name or shape. They 
do not even adore him in the form of a stone, as 
do some of the peoples of Asia. They know nothing 
of Apollo, of Neptune, of Mars, of Pluto, or of any 
goddess. All the same, I believe they must at one 
time have worshipped Venus. For to this very day 
their women bring doves to the altar, and you know 
as well as I how their merchants, trafficking under 
the porch of the temple, sell pairs of these birds for 
the sacrifice. It was even brought to my notice, 
one day, that a madman had been upsetting these 
hucksters and their cages. The priests complained 
of the sacrilege. I believe that this custom of 
sacrificing turtle-doves was established in honour 
of Venus.” 

No, Pilate’s recollections of the Jews are not 
favourable. Their religious hatreds were too fierce. 
How they used to crowd round him, besieging his 
ivory chair, pulling at his toga or his sandal-straps, 
to demand the death of some wretch, whose only 
crime seemed to consist in being as mad as his 
accusers! Lamia, however, has more pleasant re- 
miniscences—partly choregraphic. 

“*They dance with such languor, these Syrian 
women! I knew a Jewess of Jerusalem who, in a 
hovel, by the light of a little smoky lamp, on a 
wretched rag of carpet, used to dance, raising her 
arms to clash her cymbals. With her lithe body, 
her head thrown back, and as it were dragged down 
by the weight of her heavy red hair, her eyes humid 
with passion, she would have made Cleopatra herself 
pale with envy. After losing sight of her for some 
months I learned by chance that she had joined a 
little troop of men and women, followers of a 
Galilean miracle-monger. He was named Jesus; he 
was from Nazareth, and for some crime or other was 
crucified. Pontius, do you remember the man ?’ 

“Pontius knitted his brows and put his hand to 
his forehead, searching his memory. Then, after a 
few instants of silence— 

“*Jesus?’ he murmured, ‘Jesus, of Nazareth? 
No, I do not remember him.’” 

This mood of elegant paganism is not, however, 
so characteristic of M. France as that of medieval 
naiveté, which we find, for instance, in the story of 
the faun Amycus who was baptised by the hermit 
Célestin, and in the altogether delightful “ Jongleur 
de Notre-Dame.” Barnabé the juggler met a monk 
on his way, and the twain fell to glorying in their 
several professions. To Barnabé there would be 
nothing so fine in this world as juggling, if it only 
brought one food every day. But the other convinced 
Barnabé that the monastic state was finer, and made a 
monk of him. Then, when Barnabé saw the skill of his 
brethren in glorifying God, how Brother Maurice 
engrossed on vellum, and Brother Maurice illuminated 
missals, and Brother Marbode carved little sacred 
images, he lamented his own ignorance and sim- 
plicity, and was sad at heart. But one morning he 
arose blithely and retired alone into the chapel. 
Spying through the window, the Father Prior saw a 
strange thing. Brother Barnabé was before the 
High Altar, standing on his head, juggling with six 
balls of copper and twelve knives. He was perform- 
ing, in honour of the Mother of God, the tricks that 
used to get him the greatest applause. The scandalised 
Prior would have dragged Brother Barnabé from the 
chapel, when he saw the holy Virgin descend the 
steps of the altar and wipe away with the edge of 





her blue robe the sweat that ran down the juggler’s 
face. The moral is: “ Heureux les simples, car ils 
verront Dieu.” Was it not Mr. Spurgeon who used 
to say, “I am going to smoke a cigar to the glory of 
God?” 








SUPERCHERIE. 





N article in the New Review for October bears 

the heading: 

To set finally at rest the numerous conjectures on the 
subject, we take this opportunity of stating that Mr. Vandam 
is the “ Englishman in Paris.’’—Eprror. 

It may safely be guessed from this that the Editor 
of the Review has not read through the two-volume 
book which he mentions. That he names correctly, 
from information received, the “ Editor” who signed 
the notes to that book is perhaps beyond question, 
and it accounts at one blow, as they say in the fairy- 
tales, for a considerable proportion of mistakes in 
French and English—each would be impossible to an 
educated Frenchman or Englishman — which dis- 
figure so many pages of the book in dispute. For 
the person named in the above editorial note is a 
Dutchman of, as is believed, the Hebrew persuasion, 
the assumption by whom of the style and title of 
“ An Englishman ” would in itself be a swpercherie. 

A very large share of “ An Englishman in Paris” 
has the tone, the indivestible anglicismus of an 
Englishman, and only of an Englishman. It can at 
once be admitted that the editor of the volumes is 
answerable not alone for the notes—some of which 
read, on first examination, as if written by the 
writer of the text just above them—for the bad 
language, and the arrangement and general “editing” 
of the chapters, but that he is also answerable for 
interpolating comments and anecdotes of his own 
and from other sources, a course of conduct which is 
not too uncommon among editors of “ Reminiscences” 
who are not over-nice. 

But the writer of the main part of “ An English- 
man in Paris” was born in 1818. Its editor informs 
us many times in the New Review for September 
and October that he did not see the obscured light 
in which he elects to work until a quarter of a 
century later. The “Englishman” knew intimately 
Disraeli (i., 204, 68, 74), and was on such a footing 
with Lord Lyons, our ambassador in Paris, as to 
receive (French) political confidences from him 
(ii. 225). He knew Louis Philippe and his sons, 
stayed at Eu in 1843 when Her Majesty was 
there (i, 280), and was a frequent visitor to 
Compiégne in the second Empire—which last, of 
course, would be poor identification were it not 
added :—“ I doubt whether, besides Lord H—— and 
myself, there was a single English guest there who 
went for the mere pleasure of going” (ii. 82). Is 
this sentence a supercherie also? The “ English- 
man” had a near relative of the same name on 
General Vinoy’s staff in 1870-1, who was a special 
favourite with that General (ii., 204, 334). The end 
of the second volume is full of the good works of 
the “Englishman” throughout the siege of Paris 
(ii., 141, 299, 316, 317); he was elected to the Jockey 
Club at the same date, and his portrait in a cele- 
brated picture-dealer’s of the Rue de la Paix was 
known by all Paris (ii, 325, 280). Is all this too 
supercherie? Credat Judzeus! 

A sentence in the article of the New Review: 
“ Truly, l’esprit ne perd jamais ses droits aw France,” 
confirms our opinion as to who it was made hay with 
the French in “ An Englishman in Paris.” A few of 
those errors may therefore be reprinted here. German 
and Italian are also ill-treated. Indeed the editor of 
these “ Notes and Recollections ” boasted, if we mis- 
take not, last September, of never having been to 
school :— 


Rotisseuse for rotisseur’s (i, 28); dw milieu for au milieu (44) ; 
engoiment for engouement (57); haque for (Eng.) hack (60); 
choissirez (68) ; ne hérite for n’hérite (101) ; cet’oreille for cette 
(105) ; denofiment twice for dénonement (173); the words “ ils 
vout parquent comme elles” are gibberish (196); contres maitre 
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for contre-maitres, and “mener par le nez pear des mots” (205) ; 
elle les mets (242); en tout bien en tout honneur (256); la 
Républic (320); cigarres and ainsi au premier bureau de tabac” 
(326); Jardin d’Acclimation (ii., 325). 
In English we find (among those which it would 
take too long to set down): bumptuous, buccolic, 
butcher-shop, cassiowaries, “the Christophers Sly 
abounded,” and so on. These are not swpercherie, 
but they bid us pause before we admit this writer 
to be “ An Englishman ” in Paris.or out of it. And, 
until further irrefragable information as to who 
the Englishman was to whom the facts we have 
- cited above apply, one is inclined to think that 
either the good faith of the editor of the New 
Review has been surprised, or a very impudent fraud 
has been attempted on the public. 








THE DRAMA. 





“THE AWAKENING "—* A Lucky Doa.” 


ELEN PEYTON, the heroine of Mr. Arthur 
Benham’s new play at the Garrick, The 
Awakening, is a younger sister of Gilberte de 
Sartorys, alias Frou-Frou. At any rate, she be’aves 
as sich. She is fashionable and expensive, very—like 
the trousers you wot of. She is frivolous. She is 
capricious. She is wilful. She goes to masked balls 
(Frou-Frou proposes to wear the costume of a 
débardeur—“ et puis, des boutons, des boutons, des 
boutons”), revels in private theatricals (Frou-Frou 
rehearses Indiana et Charlemagne with Valréas), 
and warbles a comic song “ Menilmontant,” 
which she has heard at a Paris music-hall (Frou- 
Frou rehearses one of Dejazet’s songs with the 
little prompter Pitou). She has a friend, Lady 
Gertrude Harley, who aids and abets her in her 
frivolity—Frou-Frou’s Madame de Cambri. She 
has a serious husband, who disapproves of 
her frivolity—a De Sartorys of the Stock Ex- 
change. To complete the resemblance, she flirts 
with an unprincipled admirer, whose name is no 
longer Valréas, but Darbishire. Unlike her Parisian 
sister, however, she does not elope, is not the cause 
of a duel between husband and lover, and does not 
die of consumption. Doubtless she would have done 
all these things were she not the mother of a baby 
who is subject to croup. Just as her flirtation 
with Valréas-Darbishire is nearing a perilous crisis, 
the baby gets the croup. Then it is that, over 
what portends to be the little one’s death-bed, she 
is “awakened ” to a sense of her folly. Fortunately 
it has been nothing worse than folly, as she explains 
to her husband ; so that when the child recovers, by 
a miracle, from the croup, we are left to suppose 
that Mr. and Mrs. John Peyton live happy ever 
afterwards. 

This is a very old stage-story, is it not? One 
need not object to it on that account, if only it 
be retold with ingenuity and sincerity. But The 
Awakening is neither ingenious as a play nor sincere 
as a rendering of actual life. Many of its details are 
delightfully artless: as when a friend of John Pey- 
ton’s, having lectured him on his relations with his 
wife, under an elaborate parable about a picture and 
its frame, remarks, on the lady’s entrance, “ Here 
comes the picture”; or as when a physician, having 
warned the Peytons to abandon all hope of their 
child’s recovery, suddenly exclaims, “I have just 
thought of something which may save it; I will sit 
down and write a prescription.” As for its truth 
to life, we know that giddy mothers are not 
“ awakened ”—morally—by their child’s croup, and 
that the trio of Gilberte, Sartorys, and Valréas, how- 
ever natural it may have been in the Paris of the 
sixties, becomes altogether artificial in the Mayfair 
and Throgmorton Street of the nineties. 

The best that can be said for Mr. Benham’s play 
is that it contains a few amusing cynicisms of 
dialogue, and one lively bit of character-sketching in 
Miss Archie Ripon, a young lady whose determined 
efforts to become a persona grata to the other sex 





lead her to cigarettes and still more startling 
audacities. These things are not enough to redeem 
the play from failure, and the condemnation passed 
on it by the first-night audience was unequivocal. I 
am inclined, however, to hope that when Mr. 
Benham—who is understood to be avery young man— 
has grown old enough to give up remembering the 
Frou-Frous of the stage, and to content himself with 
what Victor Hugo called the choses vues of actual 
life, he may produce a real play. When he does, I 
hope he will be more fortunate in his cast. Miss 
Estelle Burney is hard, restless, and painfully self- 
conscious as Helen Peyton; Mr. Arthur Elwood makes 
a terribly wooden lover; Mr. Herbert Waring and 
Miss Vane Featherston can make nothing of their 
parts—in short, the only tolerable piece of acting in 
The Awakening is the Archie Ripon of Miss Nina 
Boucicault. 

“Only a woman's hair” is a lovely thing; but, 
as the French philosopher observed, one doesn’t care 
to find it in one’s soup. The dog is the friend of 
man, but I don’t like to see him in a farce. In melo- 
drama, where he is handy for heroic rescues, or in 
the ancient tragi-comedy of Punch and Judy, he may 
pass ; but over the farcical stage I would have them 
write “ No dogs admitted.” There is a quiet nobility 
of bearing in the dog which, by contrast, makes the 
fooling of the low-comedian seem more than ever 
contemptible. The title of Mr. W. Sapte’s farce, A 
Lucky Dog, reproduced this week at Terry’s Theatre 
after a trial performance in the summer, prepares 
one for this inevitable contrast between noble dog 
and ignoble man, and one is not disappointed. An 
eccentric uncle has left a scapegrace nephew a hand- 
some income, coupled with the condition that a 
certain pet-dog is to be produced alive and well 
every quarter-day. Of course the dog disappears, 
and there is the usual farcical helter-skelter in pur- 
suit. Such pieces need no description. The dog— 
luckier than his comrades in having nothing to say 
—plays very well; and Mr. G. W. Anson, after an 
absence of several years, returns to the stage frais 
et dispos. 

A correspondent who describes himself as a Tory 
reader of THE SPEAKER sends me a string of conun- 
drums. “What plot and motif make up a good 
play? How are we to judge whether a play is good 
or bad? What is the test of a good play?” While 
I am gasping for breath under these terrible 
questions, my correspondent again floors me with a 
request for “the aid that Bentham gave to the 
lawgiver when he propounded the maxim that laws 
should be framed to meet the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number.” My correspondent will find 
M. Sarcey quite ready to Benthamise for him, and 
to tell him that plays should be framed to give the 
greatest pleasure to the greatest number. Or he 
might try Aristotle’s “ Poetics” passim: Aristotle 
was a tremendous fellow for definitions—like my 
correspondent. Or perhaps M. Jean Jullien’s famous 
“tranche de la vie, arrangée avec art” will serve his 
turn? While he is consulting these authorities I will 
try and find leisure for the preparation of exhaustive 
replies to all his questions; they will be published 
(by subscription) in one hundred volumes folio — 
at the coming of the Coqcigrues. I observe that, 
apparently mistaking me for the ghost of Dean 
Boyd, my unknown correspondent addresses me as 
“ A. K. H. B.”—a compliment as unexpected as it is 
unmerited by A. B. W. 








THE NEW GALLERY. 





HE present exhibition at the New Gallery has 
been unexpectedly sprung upon us. A case of 
premature birth it seems to be. A circular letter 
was sent round to the usual exhibitors, asking them 
to send what they pleased ; there would be no jury. 
Had the directors some project in view for their 
winter exhibition, which fell through at the 
last moment? Or is the early opening of the 
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exhibition to be considered as an outburst of the 
ebullient rivalry occasioned by the recently projected 
scheme of the still newer gallery—the Grafton 
Gallery? However this may be, it is certain that 
the present exhibition is not nearly up to the 
average—that is to say, to the very high average 
that has hitherto been maintained in this gallery. 
The first room is especially disappointing. It 
would be very profitless to explain at length how 
much I dislike Mr. Alma-Tadema’s “Hadrian in 
England.” Nor would good come of insisting 
too strongly on the vulgarity of Mr. Topham’s 
portrait of the Rev. Dr. Merriman. But it is im- 
perative that the critic should admire something. 
Therefore I say that Mr. Llewellyn’s “* River Camel, 
Cornwall,” comes upon me as a pleasant surprise. 
There is an artistic intention in the contrast of this 
long strip of green sea-water, broken up with pink 
where the light falls, and the line of yellow sand- 
hills showing against a cold, grey sky, impacted 
clouds quick with rainy weather. I find in a far 
corner a rather nice portrait by Monet Loudon; and 
by the side of some quite extraordinary parodies of 
Mr. Burne Jones there is a little picture by Miss 
Anna Nordgren, the result of lessons learnt in a 
French studio. But in the next room there are three 
or four quite nice pictures. A group of five naked 
boys bathing, by Edward Stott, is especially good. 
Two are sitting on a green mound, one is standing 
by the brink, two are waist-deep in the shallow 
water. A crimson sun is about to disappear below 
the horizon. The great red disc sheds a last passion- 
ate glare of light across the still, shallow water, 
filling the shadows of the flesh with warm greys, 
defining with a rose tint the legs of the boy who 
stands looking towards the sunset. This picture 
radiates. The sunlight really floods the water. 
The painter sought for light and he attained light, 
and so his picture must be counted a success. But 
the figures, though not incorrect in drawing, are 
weakly drawn, which is worse. Were this not so— 
“If ‘ifs’ were ‘ands,’” ete. At the end of the room 
I noticed a charming little picture by Miss Flora 
Reid. This lady seems to improve yearly, and her 
work this year is the best she has done. A little 
market-woman sitting amongst her wares—carrots, 
turnips, potatoes, baskets of vegetables piled about 
her. There is a dark tree behind the little woman, 
and we see the white caps of other market-women 
on the left. There is a white house and a white 
awning, and this balances the composition excellently 
well. The picture is no more and no less than it 
pretends to be. Miss Reid knows her limits, and is 
artist enough to keep within them. So I have hardly 
a fault to find. The execution of the baskets seems 
a little too painstaking, and does not quite corre- 
spond with the loose execution of the rest of the 
picture. 

On the next wall Mr. George Clausen exhibits a 
large picture which imperatively puts this question 
to the spectator: Can art dispense not only with 
beauty, but with the picturesque, with all elements 
of strangeness, of fancy, of caprice, of everything 


- | except factsy From the present picture it is clear 


that Mr. Clausen once believed that art could live 
by facts alone, that a work of art might include 
nothing more than a plain, adequate statement of 
facts. The impressionists have been often accused 
of a desire to dispense with the element of beauty, 
but the accusation has always seemed to nie to be 
quite groundless; and even memory of a certain 
portrait by Mr. Walter Sickert does not cause me 
to falter in this opinion. Until I saw Mr. Clausen’s 
picture I did not fully realise how terrible a thing 
art becomes when divorced from beauty, grace, 
mystery, and suggestion. It would be difficult to 
say where and how this picture differs from a 
photograph; it seems to me to be little more than 
the vices of photography magnified. Having spoken 
so plainly, it is necessary that I should explain 
myself. 

The subject of this picture is a group of field 





labourers finishing their mid-day dinner in the shade 
of some trees. They are portrayed in a still, even 
light, exactly as they were; the picture is one long ex- 
planation ; it is as clear as a newspaper, and it reads 
like one. We can tell how many months that man 
in the foreground has worn those dreadful hobnailed 
boots; we can count the nails, and we notice that 
two or three are missing. Those disgusting corduroy 
trousers have hung about his legs for months; all 
the ugliness of their faces and the stolid earthiness 
of their lives are there: nothing has been omitted, 
curtailed, or exaggerated. There is some psychology. 
We see that the years have brought the old man 
cunning rather than wisdom. The middle-aged man 
and the middle-aged woman live in stolid, mute stu- 
pidity—they have known nothing but the daily hard- 
ship of living, and the vacuous face of their son 
tells how completely the life of his forefathers has 
descended upon him. ere there is neither the 
foolish gaiety of Toni 


legendary patriarchal beauty and solemnity which 
lends so holy and vast a charm to Millet’s Breton 
folk. Mr. Clausen has seen nothing but the sordid 
and the mean, and his execution in this picture is 
as sordid and as mean as his vision. There is not a 
noble gesture expressive of weariness, nor an attitude 
expressive of resignation, nor is even sloth indi- 
cated. It is in the meaningless that Mr. Clausen 
has sought his picture. He said, “1 will go lower 
than the others; I will seek my art in the mean and 
the meaningless.” But notwithstanding his very 
real talent, Mr. Clausen has not found art where art 
is not, where art never has been found, where art 
never will be found. 

Looking at this picture, the ordinary man will 
say, “If such ugliness as that exists, | don’t want to 
see it. Why paint such subjects?” And at least the 
first part of this criticism seems to me to be quite 
incontrovertible. I can imagine no valid reason for 
the portrayal of so much ugliness ; and, what is more 
important, I can find among the unquestioned 
masters no slightest precedent for the blank realism 
of this picture. The ordinary man’s aversion to such 
ugliness seems to me to be entirely right, and I 
only join issue with him when he says, “ Why 
paint such subjects?" Why not? For all subjects 
contain elements of beauty, and ugliness does not 
exist for the eye that sees beautifully, and meanness 
vanishes if the sensation is a noble one. Have not 
the very subjects which Mr. Clausen sees so meanly, 
and which he degrades below the level even of the 
photograph, been seen nobly, and have they not 
been rendered incomparably touching, even august, 
by—— Well, the whole world knows by whom. 
But it will be said that Mr. Clausen painted these 
people as he saw them. I dare say he did; but if he 
could not see these field-folk differently, he should 
have abstained from painting them. The mission of 
art is not truth, but beauty; and I know of no 
great work—I will go even further, I know no 
even tolerable work—in literature or in painting 
in which the element of beauty does not inform 
the intention. Art is surely but a series of con- 
ventions which enable us to express our special sense 
of beauty—for beauty is everywhere, and abounds in 
subtle manifestations. Things ugly in themselves 
become beautiful by association ; or perhaps I should 
say that they become picturesque. The slightest 
insistence in a line will redeem and make artistically 
interesting the ugliest face. Look at Degas’ baliet- 
girls, and say if, artistically, they are not beautiful. 
I defy you to say that they are mean. Again, an 
alteration in the light and shade will create beauti- 
ful pictures among the meanest brick buildings 
that ever were run up by the jerry-builder. See the 
violet suburb stretching into the golden sunset. How 
exquisite it has become! how full of suggestion and 
fairy tale! 

Mystery and suggestion are the characteristics 
and the recognisable signs of every work of art. If 


peasants nor the vicious™. 
animality of Brauwet$; and it is hardly necessary, 
to say that the painter has seen nothing of the 7 
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the artist’s subjects are angels, Madonnas, and 
nymphs, the light of white limbs, the ecstatic 
gaze of heavenly eyes, the pomp of golden-woven 
robes, lofty arches and clustered columns, compel 
the necessary sense of wonderment and charm ; 
but if the painter's subjects are tavern-wenches 
cleaning or scolding, or field-folk finishing their 
mid-day crusts in the shelter of the hedges, he must 
find mystery and suggestion in the light and shade. 
A picturesque shadow must clothe the squalor of 
the miser’s den, and the subdued light of the 
little kitchen, where the red-petticoated housewife 
is sweeping, must contrast so delicately with the 
white glare of the little brick yard, where the 
neighbour stands in parley, leaning against the 
doorpost, that the humble life of the place is 
transformed and poetised, and by a series of 
ellipses in the execution the spectator is led to 
imagine much that is notthere. This was the A BC 
of Dutch art; it was the Dutchmen who first found 
out that with the poetising aid of light and shade 
the meanest and most commonplace incidents of 
everyday life could be made the subjects of pictures. 

There are no merits in painting except technical 
merits; and though my criticism of Mr. Clausen’s 
picture may at first sight seem to be a literary 
criticism, it is in truth a strictly technical criticism. 
For Mr. Clausen has neglected the admirable lessons 
which our Dutch cousins taught us two hundred 
years ago; he has neglected to avail himself of 
those principles of chiaroscuro which they perfected, 
and which would have enabled him to redeem the 
grossness, the ugliness, the meanness inherent in his 
subject. I said that he had gone further, in abject 
realism, than a photograph. I do not think I have 
exaggerated. It is not probable that those peasants 
would look so ugly in a photograph as they do in 
his picture. For had they been photographed, the 
chances are that some shadow would have clothed, 
would have hid, something, and a chance gleam 
might have concentrated the attention on some 
particular spot. Nine times out of ten the exposure 
of the plate would not have taken place in a 
moment of flat grey light. 

But it is the theory of Mr. Clausen and his school 
that it is right and proper to take a six-foot canvas 
into the open, and paint the entire picture from 
Nature. But when the sun is shining, it is not possible 
to paint for more than an hour-~an hour and a 
half at most. At the end of that time the shadows 
have moved so much that the effect is wholly 
different. But on a grey day it is possible to paint on 
the same picture for four or five hours. Hence the 
preference shown by this school for grey days. Then 
the whole subject is seen clearly, like a newspaper ; 
and the artist, if he is a realist, copies every patch 
on the trousers, and does not omit to tell us how 
many nails have fallen from the great clay-stained 
boots. Pre-Raphaelitism is only possible among 
august and beautiful things, when the subjects of 
the pictures are Virgins and angels, and the access- 
ories are marbles, agate columns, Persian carpets, 
golden-woven robes and vestments, ivories, engraven 
metals, pearls, velvets and silks, and when the object 
of the painter is to convey sensation of the beauty 
of these materials by the luxury and beauty of the 
workmanship. The common workaday world, with 
accessories of tin pots and pans, corduroy breeches 
and clay pipes, can be only depicted by a series of 
ellipses through a mystery of light and shade. 

Beauty of some sort there must be in a work of 
art, and the very conditions under which Mr.‘Clausen 
painted precluded any beauty from entering into 
his picture. But Mr. Clausen exhibited a beautiful 
picture, conceived in an entirely different spirit, in 
this year’s Academy. The garments were generalised, 
the picturesqueness of a strong sunlight effect hid un- 
seemly detail, and we saw “ the mower ” in his typical 
manhood. This picture was the one redeeming 
feature of an exhibition of wretched pictures, and 
the unstinted praise that I bestowed upon “ The 
Mowers ” should excuse the flagrance of my attack on 





“Labourers after Dinner.” This picture was prob- 
ably painted some years ago. I hope that it is the 
last of its kind, and that the other autumn exhibi- 
tion will prove that Mr. Clausen has abjured Bastien- 
Lepage, his evil ways, and all the derivative vices, 
for ever. G. M. 


THE WEEK. 


+ 


OvR Paris correspondent writes: “ It is more than 
seven years ago since I made the acquaintance of 
ERNEST RENAN, on the introduction of his old friend 
and colleague, JULES Simon. At that time the great 
writer had not yet fallen a prey to the interviewer, 
at whose hands he was destined to suffer such cruel 
treatment. He may then be said to have been at 
the zenith of his fame. Physically regarded, the 
man was not, as all the world knows, attractive; 
yet, at the same time, there was nothing posi- 
tively unpleasing in his appearance. But it was 
disappointing to find signs of greatness concen- 
trated in a powerful nose and broad face. A 
kindly-natured man you saw at once, one who 
would not hurt a fly, and could never ufderstand the 
burning of a heretic. On this, the first occasion I 
had the honour of conversing with him, the great 
man laid bare his soul to a surprising extent—sur- 
prising, that is, did one not know the weakness of his 
countrymen in this respect, and had the public not 
been made a similar confidant of at a subsequent 
period. Unlike some other modern prophets, RENAN 
did not conceive that he had a mission for mankind 
beyond conveying a familiar object-lesson — open 
your eyes, use your ears and your understanding, 
study the conditions of the world, past and present, 
while trying to make the best of life—this was the 
sum of his teaching. Along with these seemingly 
commonplace utterances the master let fall some 
pregnant sayings about faith and morals which struck 
me as suggestive and luminous. His words might be 
compared to fire-flies, throwing a momentary ray on 
the dark path of the benighted traveller. RENAN 
had more than the usual amount of courtesy in his 
manner, which makes so many of his countrymen 
appear insincere in the eyes of Britons, who can with 
difficulty be brought to believe in signs of almost 
affectionate interest on the part of a stranger. 


“THE second visit I paid to the ‘administrateur ’ 
of the Collége de France was after the publication of 
the ‘ Abbesse de Jouarre,’ when the air of Paris was 
full of the smoke of that strange fray. It was a 
delicate matter to inquire into, and one which taxed 
the good-nature of the author. But while sensible 
to the reproaches brought against his dramatic 
production on the score of morals, the writer would 
not admit the justice of these imputations. The 
gist of his apology was that this fragment of intel- 
lectual relaxation appealed to the esoteric, and 
could not be judged by the vulgar—an explanation 
that was held to be more specious than satisfactory. 
The next time I was thrown in contact with the 
versatile genius was at the funeral of CUVILLY- 
FLeEvuRY, the Academician, when poor M. RENAN, in 
cocked hat, green uniform (tail-coat with palm- 
leaves embroidered as facings), and dress sword, 
marched as pall-bearer on a raw autumnal day to 
the cemetery of Montmartre. M. RENAN with a 
sword! ‘The force of fancy could no further go’; 
and when the instrument of academic warfare got 
between the great man’s little legs the effect was 
irresistible. The funeral oration he delivered was 
one of his happiest efforts; but in the midst of 
the most touching passages that unlucky sword 
seemed to get in the way and stick in his throat.” 





Iv housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the eee ee ny in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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“In his class-room at the Collége de France the 
savant appeared more at home than when travestied 
in the fantastic garb of another age. The exegete 
spoke with authority, butdid not poseas an authority. 
I have avivid recollection of the professor expounding 
the book of Job before a handful of students, half of 
whom were ecclesiastics, during which excursion the 
commentator dismissed the readings of his prede- 
cessors as not being the right thing—‘ non, ce n’est 
pas ca, ce n'est pas ca’—spoken in an abrupt, con- 
fident tone. The Orientalist’s knowledge of Hebrew 
was often called in question during his lifetime; 
and since his death critics have been found confirm- 
ing this impression. -It appears that RENAN began 
the study when too advanced in years. Probably no 
one, except the other brilliant Frenchman, of whom 
COWPER sang, was ever more denounced from the 
pulpit than RENAN. I recall the sorrowful accents 
with which the late PAstor BERSIER referred to the 
too-confident prediction that ‘ere long belief in 
the supernatural would become as extinct as the 
belief in ghosts.’ ” 


- 


AN opportune publication is a second edition of 
Mr. C. B. Pr¥MAn’s translation of RENAN’s “ Recol- 
lections of My Youth.” The English version of this 
charming work was revised by MADAME RENAN, 


Aspects of journalism are discussed in the 
eurrent Cosmopolitan and Fortnightly. Mr. JoHN 
A. CoOcKERILL, editor of the New York Morning and 
Evening Advertiser, denounces in the former some 
phases of American journalism in a somewhat loud- 
voiced manner. He is of opinion that news in 
America is any heretofore unprinted occurrence 
which involves the violation of any one of the ten 
commandments; and he thinks that if what all 
must condemn as its faults were to be taken away 
from the American newspaper, people would prob- 
ably decline to buy the remainder. Mr. CocKERILL 
seems to forget that people do not regard as faults 
those things which, however ostentatiously con- 
demned in public, they privately approve of. 


Mr. Hopaeson, in his article on “Our Weekly 
Reviews" (Fortnightly), conceives it possible that 
weekly reviewing is a lost art. It is a changed art, 
certainly; the “paragraph,” as everybody knows, 
has revolutionised journalism. We are inclined, 
however, to the opinion that weekly reviewing is 
much more competently performed now than in the 
apocryphal “palmy days” of the long-established 
papers. These, indeed, are much improved, as any- 
one will find who chooses to compare the current 
numbers with early issues. An art which, like 
weekly reviewing, has been uninterruptedly exer- 
cised for half a century by increasing numbers 
and under the most favourable conditions, is not 
likely to deteriorate. If the old-established weeklies 
are popularly supposed to have fallen off it is 
only because rivals have made their brilliance less 
rare. Slip-shod critics and the repeaters of idle 
aspersions always forget that in condemning such a 
representative of contemporary intellect as weekly 
reviewing, they are condemning themselves, their 
country, their age. Mr. HopGson’s paper does not 
nearly cover his subject. A criticism of the influence 
of weekly reviewing which ignores Truth and The 
World, not to mention a number of other papers that 
have their effect, is without method and of small 
value. 


In some of the pictorial magazines there is this 
month a greater quantity than usual of attractive 
illustration. Atalanta contains many reproductions 
of the works of Mr. ALMA-TADEMA, and some of Mr. 
RICKETTs’ quaintest and most charming work. The 
illustrations to Mr. CHARLES DE Kay's “ Munich as 
an Art Centre” (Cosmopolitan), and in The Magazine 





of Art the illustrations of Burmese art, are of special 
note. 


THE nets of the publishers are not quite so heavy 
this season as they were a year ago. The bad busi- 
ness of the summer—-the worst summer the trade 
has known for long—is accountable in a measure for 
this; but it is quite certain that the autumn output 
of books would have been considerably less than it is, 
and the prospects of publishers and booksellers not 
nearly so promising, had Parliament been sitting. But, 
propitious or unpropitious as the signs of the times 
may be, it is amazing to look through column after 
column of forthcoming books in the trade journals, 
and to remember the amount of ambition, of hope, 
of scholarship, of endeavour—not to speak of the mid- 
night oil—which these lists represent; to remember, 
also, how much they prophesy of hope deferred, of 
disappointment, of failure, of noble and ignoble 
misery. One book out of five is the average of the 
really successful publications of the leading firms, 
Taking this as an average—we believe it is too high 
for general application, but low enough to contem- 
plate—it would mean that eighty writers out of 
every hundred are disappointed men. There must 
be more practical philosophy in the world than 
people imagine. 


THE publication of books in series continues to be 
a favourite method. Messrs. GRIFFITH, FARRAN & 
Co. have their “ Newbery Classics,” a set of English 
poets; their “ Entertainment Series,” parlour-plays, 
stories, and ballads. Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN’S 
“International Library”; Messrs. Henry & Co.'s 
“ Whitefriars” and “ Victoria” Libraries; MEssRs. 
LoNGMANS’ “Silver Library,” Messrs. SAMPSON 
Low & Co.'s “Queen’s Prime Ministers,” and 
“Preachers of the Age”; Messrs. MACMIL- 
LAN’s “Golden Treasury,” and “ English Citizen” 


series; Mr. JAMES NisBeET & Co.’s “Sweetbriar _— 
Series”; Mar. G. P. PutNam’s Sons’ “ Heroes of the /kuc. 


’ 


Nations”: Mr. WaALTeR Scott's, Messrs. SWAN 
SONNENSCHEIN’S, Messrs. WARD Lock’s, MESSRS. 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co.'s, and Messrs. CASSELL 
& Co.’s various libraries, are all, new and old, well- 
known and widely appreciated. Half the books 
issued seem to be published in series. 


ALTHOUGH it is only October, announcements 
for Christmas-time are numerous. Among their 
gift-books Messrs. BLAcKIE & Son will publish 
three new works by Mr. HENtTy, and one by Mr. 
RoBertT LEIGHTON, whose “ Pilots of Pomona” last 
year revealed a new boys’ writer of great promise. 
Messrs. CASSELL & Co. have a list of “ Illustrated 
Books for the Little Ones,” by MAGGiz Browne, 
Author of “ Wanted—a King,” and other popular 
writers. Messrs. W. & R. CHAMBERS and MESSRS. 
GriFFiTH, FARRAN & Co. have new books by MR. 
GEORGE MANVILLE FENN; and Messrs. SAMPSON 
Low & Co. have added to their “ Playtime Library ” 
and “ Standard Books for Boys.” 


THE next addition to Messrs. SWAN SONNEN- 
SCHEIN & Co.'s “ Dilettante Library " will be a mono- 
graph on “ Victor Hugo,” by Mr. J. PRINGLE NICHOL. 


A curiosity to be published shortly will be an 
edition of Mr. GEORGE MEREDITH’'s “ Jump-to-Glory 
Jane,” with an illustration to every stanza by Mr. 
HARRY QUILTER. 





A mMemorr of the late Proressor E. A. FREEMAN 
is about to be taken in hand. Friends who may be 
willing to supply letters, reminiscences, or other 
biographical material, are invited to forward them 
as early as possible to the Rev. PREBENDARY 
STEPHENS (Woolbeding Rectory, Midhurst, Sussex), 
who, at the request of Mr. FREEMAN’s family, has 
undertaken to edit the work. 
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In the presence of a continued attempt—thrice 
definitely renewed at least——to issue a spurious and 
garbled version of Mr. WuHisTLER’s writings, MR. 
HEINEMANN has brought out a new edition of * The 
Gentle Art of Making Enemies,” printed under Mr. 
WHISTLER’S own immediate care and supervision, 
and dedicated, as before, to the rare few who, 
early in life, have rid themselves of the friend- 
ship of the many. 


THE late new star in the constellation of Auriga 
has again made its appearance after an interval of 
nearly six months. This fact was first noticed by 
Mr. H. Corper, and the observation was soon veri- 
fied by a host of observers. Among these was Mr. 
E. BARNARD, who has been employing the magnificent 
thirty-six inch refractor of the Lick Observatory, and 
who has made the very important discovery that the 
nova has not now the appearance of an ordinary star, 
but of a small bright nebula with a star-like nucleus. 
Such pieces of information as these, coming to hand 
when opinions and theories of new stars are now 
about to take a well-earned rest, will be found all the 
more valuable since they afford us the means of 
testing and rendering our hypothesis more complete. 
For instance, we may note how the theories of Mr. 
and Mrs. HuGGins and Mr. LockYer tally with 
the new observations. The former assumes that the 
nova was caused not by an actual collision, but only 
by a near approach of two bodies with gaseous 
atmospheres. It will at once be seen that the new 
recorded brightening can be interpreted by another 
near approach (with necessarily a different body), 
but the presence of the nebula remains unexplained. 
In the case of the second hypothesis, a new star 
is explained on the assumption that a collision has 
taken place between two streams of meteorites, and 
that the star is simply the locus of this intersection. 
Remembering the present brightness of this nova 
we have only to suppose the streams to be still 
passing one another, and the meteorites to be, at the 
present time, a little more thickly packed together 
than they have been for the last six months, and we 
must necessarily have a brightening. The presence 
of the nebula endorses the assumption that meteor- 
ites are in question. 


BESIDES LoRD TENNYSON and M. ERNEST RENAN, 
who are dealt with elsewhere, the deaths have been 
announced since our last issue of SiR WILLIAM 
Evans, Bart., formerly Liberal M.P. for South 
Derbyshire, Unionist candidate for Derby in 1886, 
and a very large landowner in the county; Mr. C. 
T. Maupe, British Chargé d’Affaires at Santiago, 
Chili; Mr. H. W. FREELAND, once Liberal M.P. for 
the borough of Chichester; CoLONEL MILES, who 
represented Malmesbury in the Conservative in- 
terest just before its disfranchisement; M. HENRI 
GUENEAU DE Mussy, the descendant of a race of 
physicians, who at an early age established the 
distinction between typhus and typhoid, accom- 
panied Louis PHILIPPE into exile, and as his private 
physician became as well known in medical circles in 
London as in Paris; Dr. STEINTHAL, an eminent 
physician in Berlin: Herr von BRACHELLI, chief of 
the Statistical Department of the Austrian Ministry 
of Commerce; M. Hector CREMIEUX, the well-known 
composer of opera-bouffe ; M. HENRI VAN BORSELEN, 
a Dutch landscape painter, and MM. CHARLES GIRAUD 
and EMILE SIGNOL, French painters, of note. 








THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN GERMANY. 





BERLIN, October 4th. 
HE Army Bill has been laid before the Prussian 
Ministry, which, however, will do nothing with 
it, for if even some members, as, for instance, the 
Finance Minister, should be opposed to the measure, 





they cannot very well recommend that in the 
Federal Council the Prussian vote should be given 
against a Bill sanctioned by the Emperor. This 
does not prevent its prospects becoming every day 
more unfavourable. Liberal papers have recently 
shown that the expense for the increase of the 
army will be far larger than it has been assumed ; 
for it would become necessary to provide new 
barracks, stabling, hospitals, magazines, garrison 
batteries, etc., for 95,000 men, whilst these estab- 
lishments are already wanting for 16,000 men, 
and the barracks for a single battalion costs 
about one million. A huge loan would there- 
fore be required for these purposes, and the 
Empire has in fifteen years amassed a debt of 1,666 
million marks, a sum which, compared with the in- 
debtedness of other countries, is in itself not large; 
but it is quite certain that Germany cannot go on 
borrowing on that scale. Since 1875 the military 
budget has risen from 319 to 427 millions, and now 
an increase of 100 millions is contemplated, but no 
one has any definite idea whence the necessary 
funds are to come. The Secretary of the Treasury, 
Baron Maltzahn, has visited the Southern capitals, 
Munich, Stuttgart, and Carlsruhe, for the purpose of 
discussing projects of new taxes, but has returned 
with practically empty hands. Those Southern States 
have their own beer-tax, and could not object if the 
North should raise its malt-tax ; but however feasible 
that might be in itself, it is much opposed, because 
dearer beer would increase the consumption of brandy. 
The idea of forbidding the cultivation of tobacco 
and taxing the foreign article highly, after the 
example of England, has been abandoned as in- 
compatible with agricultural interests, so there 
would remain only the taxation of the finished 
product by the system, according to which every 
vendor of tobacco and cigars must take taxed 
brands to a certain amount. This sort of taxation, 
although sxbject to fraud, works well in Russia and 
the United States; but it would, even with an in- 
creased stamp-tax, never yield a sum such as is 
required for the Army Bill; and it seems to me out 
of the question that the Reichstag should vote the 
latter without simultaneously providing for its cost. 

Another unfavourable circumstance is the deficit 
of the Prussian budget, which for the present year 
will be above 50 millions, but for 1893-94 is estimated 
at 86 millions. This is principally due to the 
diminished receipts of the railways, which shows 
the drawback of the system of working them by the 
State. In 1891-92 the Prussian railways yielded 360 
millions: 16 less than the estimates provided. It 
was believed that the coming year would be more 
favourable; but the depression of trade and the 
cholera have continued to diminish the traffic, so that 
the income of the current year will show a much 
larger reduction, although under the pressure of 
the Finance Minister expenditure for the renewal 
of the rolling stock, which from the administra- 
tive point of view is sorely needed, has been 
postponed. This unfavourable result is likely to 
react on Herr Miquel’s financial plans of reform, 
for, however advisable they may be in themselves, 
it will be said that with such a deficit the moment 
is not propitious for the State to give up the revenue 
from the land, house, and trade tax. Besides, the 
Liberals object to transfer any of these taxes to the 
local communities because it would be mainly in the 
interests of the landed proprietors, and there is no 
security that the produce of these taxes would be 
really applied for communal purposes. It was for 
this reason that the only Liberal member of the 
Ministry besides Herr Miquel, Herr Herrfurth, hated 
by the Conservatives on account of his reform of the 
rural administration, resigned; and the present 
Finance Minister is, according’ to the views of that 
party, only kept in office to secure them the profits 
of a reform in which they will be the principal 
gainers. 

Altogether, it cannot be denied that the taxing 
power of the nation is stagnating, if not positively 
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decreasing, and such a situation is certainly not 
favourable for making an enormous demand for new 
taxation. Count Caprivi is of course convinced of 
the necessity of the measure, for which he has with 
difficulty obtained the Emperor's consent, but it is 
more than questionable whether he will succeed. 
Having nailed his colours to this mast he must stand 
or fall with it; and, indeed, in well-informed circles 
the days of his Chancellorship are considered as 
counted. 

It is believed that little will come of the negotia- 
tions with Russia for a commercial treaty, as that 
question has been transferred to a commission at St. 
Petersburg, in which it may sleep indefinitely, 
particularly as the new Finance Minister, Herr von 
Witte, is opposed to any change in the prohibitive 
system of customs. 


MY KINSMAN’S PORTRAIT. 


~ Oe 


N immense stillness lay about me as I re-entered 
P the park gates, riding forward between the 
massive piers of stone, vast and indefinite in the 
glimmer of a starless night. The sound of my horse’s 
hoofs struck but faintly on my senses in this vague 
expanse of midnight and silence, for I rode him upon 
turf deep in moisture after a long day's rain. All day 
the rain had fallen, softly, stealthily, with no per- 
ceptible motion, but most like a gauze of grey mist. 
Now it had ceased, the air was heavy and tepid, 
landscape and sky dissolved together in a waste of 
cloudy, colourless gloom. Only the great elms of 
the avenue loomed forth in absolute blackness upon 
the dull sky as I approached them. They were still 
dense and full of leafage, for the place was sheltered, 
and the wet late summer had preserved their green- 
ness, 

But a few days since I had been one with the life 
of lighted streets, of hurrying multitudes, and now 
the stately isolation of my old home oppressed me. 
The myriad petty cares of the sick chamber, too, 
had somewhat disturbed my equanimity. In the 
face of real danger the revolt against sorrow is stifled 
by the grip of fear; chagrin at untoward chance is 
lost in tenderness. But, though I entertained the 
deepest affection for my father, his recent indisposi- 
tion was of so trifling a nature as to cause me no 
little irritation by reason of its inopportunity. For 
years he had been a valetudinarian ; for years it 
had been his habit to send me a hasty summons 
whenever any one of his fancied maladies took 
deeper hold upon his imagination. On this occasion 
the call proved especially mortifying. 

I was ambitious then, and a happy fortuity, one 
chance, as it appeared to me, in a thousand, had 
presented itself. Now, of necessity, my father’s 
demand reduced the patient structure of months to 
the veriest sticks and straws again. Perhaps I had 
not set the goal of my desires very high; but all that 
was worthiest in me laboured for its achievement ; 
and the love of triumphant endeavour passeth the 
love of woman. The hungering and thirsting after 
success is the strongest passion upon earth. 

Such were the thoughts that chafed me all day 
long, and with the more persistence that I might 
not give them expression. The evening seemed 
interminable, my father having stayed up far 
beyond his customary hour for retiring, talking 
with more than his usual animation, claiming my 
attention for countless details connected with family 
matters and the estates; and when at last I was 
alone, so restless was I, that nothing would serve me 
but I must ride a few miles out and back again. 
The low-pulsed life of the aged house, the quietude 
of its spacious chambers, weighed on me like a 
nightmare, and drove me forth to find what com- 
posure I could in the moist darkness without. 

I rode slowly homeward between the dripping 
trees, and still the illusion of Death-in-Life encom- 
passed me about. The very heart of Nature seemed 





searce to beat, or only with a lessened action, like 
that of one ina trance. Delivered from my fevered 
mood, I was now given over instead to melancholy 
reflections and the ever-increasing sense of remote- 
ness. The world I lived in not three days since bad 
no further existence. Surely it was but a coloured 
phantasm of light and movement, a dream only. This 
was my world, a world of old age and ineptitude, 
where Life crept about in list slippers, deaf and pur- 
blind, indifferent to all but small, familiar things—a 
world of sagging skies and dun horizons. 

The hour was late, and I fatigued, but the dis 
position to sleep was far from me. The lofty saloon, 
with its clusters of wax-lights left burning against 
my return, attracted me rather than my sleeping 
apartment above, whose pale tapestries repelled me, 
whose atmosphere chilled me in my present captious 
phase. 

I paced to and fro for awhile, to the rhythm of 
unquiet thought, but presently sat me down in one 
of the deep armchairs that stood on ~ither side the 
hearthplace, and, taking up a book, made a vain 
essay to read. Then, with the volume still open 
upon my knees, I leaned back, taking a mechanical, 
half-conscious survey of the room I knew so well, 
seeing all, as it were, with the eyes of a stranger; 
eventually breaking, in sheer caprice, the manifold 
intangible lif of association between myself and 
the place of my abiding. The high, carved mantel, 
the ancient Spanish leather hangings, touched here 
and there with rusty gold; the glossy oaken panel- 
ing, black as the depths of a still pool; the heavy 
bronze and gilt candelabra, brought from France in 
the first Napoleon's time by a forbear whose classic 
taste rendered him likewise responsible for the fes- 
toons and ox-skulls of the chimney-piece, the pillared 
sphinxes of thebuffet, and many a hoofed and horned, 
or curved and engarlanded, piece of plenishing to boot 

—all this I saw and marked ; approving here, dis- 
paraging there, until gradually my humour for 
criticism spread to the portraits hanging on the 
walls, and passed them in review. These, indeed, 
gave me back my inquisitorial regard with interest : 
if I was curious concerning them, their haughty 
glances towards me showed a no less dispassionate 
censorship. None of them eyed me any too kindly, 
or so it seemed, save one, a youth with flowing 
chestnut hair, and dreamily sensuous features, who 
gazed at me from under his drooping lids with an 
expression of melancholy inquiry. His career had 
been brilliant to excess up toa certain point—beyond 
that a tragedy and a hideous doom laid in wait for 
him. Lely painted him with a dainty lace cravat 
falling over his steel breastplate. How had he borne 
him, I wondered, when, after days of exposure and 
privation, he was dragged from his poor shelter in a 
frozen dyke by barbarous peasants, who beat him to 
death with staves and spades. I thought of the 
squalid misery of it as still he searched my counten- 
ance for an answer to the plaintive questioning of 
his eyes, and while my wandering looks ranged 
hither and thither among these painted present- 
ments of the dead, I bethought me, marvelling 
greatly, as to what part or lot they had inme. I 
who was living, of whom among these was I the pro- 
totype; which dead man of them all had chanced to 
live again in me? 

The surmise entertained me, and I pleased myself 
with walking up and down in the room, looking from 
one to the other to find, if it might be, some individual 
whose identity laid claim on mine. The enterprise 
was no easy one. There were light Lavingtons and 
dark Lavingtons; some comely, and some ill-favoured ; 
many that were neither, but I could not at once 
trace any very distinct resemblance in either of 
their faces to my own. Not to Mistress Cicely, 
whose long, pale lineaments peered over her trans- 
parent ruff at her tapering hands that lay, with the 
finger-tips just touching, before her; nor to her 
burly spouse could I owe a single trait. Neither to 


that alert-faced soldier ; nor to the languishing dame 
at his right hand ; least of all to him whose portrait 
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hung beyond her again; he who had taken an old 
man’s life for that it stood too long between himself 
and the broad lands of Linne. It had always irked 
me to think that among those of our race we were 
forced to count this foul parricide, of whom the 
story is told how, under pretence of easing the old 
squire of some disorder, by letting blood, he suffered 
him to bleed to death, soothing him the while with 
soft words and anxious phrases; feigning the ut- 
most sorrow at the success of his infamous scheme. 
No, those arched brows and full aquiline features 
are in some measure common to our family; but I 
turned away from the coarse, cruel face beneath its 
powdered peruke, with an impulse of gladness that 
I was not as this man. Often I had urged the re- 
moval of his portrait, and its banishment to the twi- 
light of the vast lumber-room beneath the rafters; but 
my father had always gainsaid me, discrediting the 
truth of the rumour, and urging in Sir Roger’s favour 
his public virtues as a statesman, and his politic 


* yet determined efforts for the advancement of the 


rm 


fortunes of our house. My father could never per- 
ceive that which to me was so apparent, what the 
heavy curves of the lips alone would have sufficed 
to tell: the latent brutality underlying the courtly 
composure of the countenance, the hard cunning 
of those dark, prominent eyes, set wide apart, that 
seemed to watch my every movement with a covert 
sneer. Far pleasanter to look upon was a full- 
length portrait, some few paces nearer the western 
window, of my great-grandfather, the Judge. Here 
the features were cast in a sharper mould, the eyes 
shrewd and deep-set, while, with all its common- 
placeness, a certain kindliness shone out from my 
Lord Justice’s homely visage, persuading the be- 
holder of his worth. 

This, thought I, was the man I would have most 
desired to resemble—yes, even rather than hand- 
some Sir George, the chosen comrade of half the 
wits and men of letters of his day. Yet he, too, 
was one of whom a descendant might be not un- 
justly proud. His, truly, was a picturesque figure, 
slender, well-poised, something touched with fop- 
pishness, and yet manly enough in all conscience. 
He wore his luxuriance of dark hair longer than the 
mode now commands, and his expression reminded 
me a little of our ill-fated ancestor of the love- 
locks. An ample-folded white stock enwrapped 
his throat, the draperies of a long, loose cloak flung 
with premeditated grace athwart his left shoulder ; 
both were completely in keeping with the dignified 
artificiality of his appearance. I could not, how- 
ever, flatter myself with any supposition that I 
might be heir of that comely person, that lordly 
presence. No, twas rather toward the gaunt form 
in its scarlet robes that I turned again, with the 
reflection half-sad, half-pleasurable, that here was 
the human being who owed his resurrection to me; 
who had died, and now lived once more, in my brain, 
in my flesh and blood. I, also, might, some day, 
triumph over capricious fortune and cramped 
eircumstance. Like him I would be generous, 
beneficent, a just and upright soul, as clean in my 
own inmost consciousness as before the world. 

Long and earnestly did I gaze upon the face of 
this dead man in whose likeness I was made; and 
my emotion swelled and grew into a mute promise, 
an unspoken compact with the stainless nature 
speaking unashamed from those keen, kindly eyes. 

Taking a candlestick in my hand I went nearer, 
the better to examine a signet-ring on the left hand, 
when suddenly the flame trembled and was gone. 
A thin voice quavered out my name, over and over, 
in slow, agitated sequence, rousing me from my 
reverie. I looked towards the door. It was wide 
open, and old Stephen, my father’s body servant 
(who had seemed ancient unspeakably to me even 
when I was a little child), stood upon the threshold, 
ghostly in the pallor of his white, shrunken face and 
bleached locks. Behind him yawned the unlighted 
hall, a vaulted cavern of blackness. 

So startled was I by the unexpected apparition, 





that for the first few moments his words conveyed 
no actual meaning to me. Then | understood. 

“Come, sir,” he was saying. “Come at once; 
there is no time to lose—your father is dying.” 

And, as the sense of the message cut its way to 
my brain, a great joy arose in me; an infamous 
rejoicing, resistless and brutal as a pent-up tide that 
bursts its crumbling dam. I could have sobbed aloud 
for very gladness. 

He was dying! he would die! 

Then all would be mine; wealth which is power ; 
power which is the very breath of life. All would 
be mine. Farewell the painful effort, the hampered 
plan, the pitiful contriving. My foot should be set 
on the necks of those who had scorned me. All 
would be mine thus soon, thus unexpectedly. 

My head swam as I glanced round the room before 
leaving it in obedience to the querulous summons, 
now again repeated. And in that instant my riotous 
senses sank sobered as by a blow. 

Those cruel eyes, the eyes of the parricide, held 
mine once more, and this time with an intensity of 
scorn in their insolent stare that drove me to long 
for death, for extinction, for torture—anything to 
expiate the unavowable sin that my own soul had 
sinned, the wanton outrage I had wrought upon 
myself and against him who gave me existence. 

I was not as this man? Ay, but I was: had not 
my joy been as spontaneous, as instinctive as that of 
a child who grasps at last some long-wished-for 
plaything ? 

I hid my face in my hands, but the cognisance of 
that cold continuous gaze again drew my eyes to 
the face of my yoke-fellow in iniquity. 

And, as I faced him with the desperate shameless- 
ness of despair, his thick lips parted in a devilish 
smile; his whole face came to life and leered at 
me. 

Then, ever and anon looking back, I followed the 
aged serving-man from the chamber. 


GRAHAM R. TOMSON, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





- THE ARROGANCE OF THE CHURCH. 


S1r,—Two wrongs do not make a right, and the controversy 
which has all but soured the charity of the Grindelwald meetings 
is not made more pleasant to the Catholie-minded by the bitterness 
of the article in this week’s SPEAKER. Corruptio optimi pessima, 
and, just as there are few things more reactionary than the 
Toryism of the soured Liberal, so there are few things more 
bitter than the intolerance of the narrow preacher of toleration. 

To take an instance. The writer of the articie denies, dog- 
matically, and with indignation, that the Church of England is 
“the most learned, the freest, and the most rational Church.” 
“If this audacious claim were even half true,” he could under- 
stand, he confesses, a Churchman’s enthusia-m. Well, isn’t it ? 
In learning, will he tell us what Church is more learned? No 
doubt he would like to include as one Church those whom he 
vaguely styles Nonconformists, and who, according to this 

reacher of humility, will ‘‘ decline to treat” with the arrogant 
1istorie Church. Even if we count all the nonconforming 
bodies as one Church, have they then as much learning as the 
Church of England ¥ as the Seoteh, the Roman, the Lutheran ? 
Asa matter of fact, if we take the different nonconforming 
bodies separately (and bitterly separate they were in the palm 
days of Nonconformity) they are, every one of them, smaller an 
less learned, even in Wales, than the English Church. Let me, 
before going any further, define a Noncouformist, and thus hel 
to clear away part of the ignorance which is the cause of so mue 
prejudice. A Nonconformist is an Englishman, whether Pro- 
testant, Papist, or Agnostic, who, having been baptised, is by 
right of his baptism a member of the Chureh of England, but 
who does not choose to use his rights for the reform of those 
undoubted abuses in the Chureh which he prefers to criticise 
from afar. 


Secondly, he denies that the Church of England is the freest . 


of the Churches. But, if to be free-is to be democratically 
governed, what Church can be freer than that Church which, 
acknowledging the people of England, Nonconformist as well as 
Conformist, as its members, places the election of its bishops 
entirely in the hands of the representatives of that Sed 
Are the well-to-do pewholders of a dissenting chapel the pos- 
sessors of a more democratic principle? Or are the ministers 
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who are bound by the title-deeds of a chapel to some bygone 
ereed of Calvinism more free ? 

The existence of patronage in the Church is a gross abuse ; 
but an abuse it is and not a principle: it has come down from a 
time when the patron did roughly represent the people (not the 
pew-holders) of the parish; it is, with all its iniquity, a witness 
to the inalienable right of the people to elect their own parson, a 
right which we should have, ere now, regained had the Noncon- 
formists but sacrificed their religious individualism and _— 
the cause of democracy at large, instead of building up select 
bodies of laissez-faire religionists, caring only for their own par- 
ticular interests. I do not blame Nonconformity for this; it 
was the fault of the age that produced Nonconformity. 

Thirdly, he denies that the Chureh of England is the most 
rational of the Churehes. Well, Hooker's “ Ecclesiastical 
Polity ” has always been the text-book on the Anglican Church. 
Can any other Church still stand by its Reformation leader ? 
I faney the writer of the article would have less discOmfort in 
reading to an intelligent modern audience the works of the 
judicious Hooker than those of Luther, of Knox, of Calvin, or 
of Brown. 

The same is true of the Articles. Their avoidance of 
Calvinism, at a time when Calvinism was rampant, is but an 
example of the sturdy common sense which has been the con- 
sistent mark of the Church through three centuries of religious 
fury. Your contributor calls them “a maze of contradictory 
articles.” Are they contradictory ? If so, are Butler, Wesley, 
Kingsley, Newman, and Dr. Perowne dupes and liars? They 
must be, for a man cannot believe in two contradictory things, 
let alone thirty-nine. To these men, and to their fellows, they 
appeared an honest and successful attempt to include all 
moderate and rational men, within the two extremes, in the 
“ational Church, a marvel f tolerance and foresight in an age 
of furious extremes. Dr. ..ing and Dr. Ryle could both teach 
the writer of this article that to be comprehensive is not to be 
contradictory. 

Lastly, the apostolic succession of the bishops is disposed of 
as “a piece of insular and modern absurdity.” Why insular 
more than continental? Why modern more than ancient? 
And why absurd? Is it not a little unbecoming in a writer 
who dislikes arrogance to treat with such strange contempt a 
belief that has been held by the immense majority of Christians 
for at least sixteen centuries, a belief which is held by the 
majority to-day? This century has produced only two theo- 
logians of supreme excellence—Newman and Maurice. They 
both spent most of their lives in vindicating that which this 

entleman, in his dislike of arrogance, calls simply—absurd. 
Feskens if “the theologians of other Churches,” who, we are 
told, “do not pay even the respect of argument” to this piece 
of absurdity, would condescend to learn, they might see that 
there is something quite as rational in a unity stretching through 
time as in a unity spreading over space. 

But, fortunately, the theologians of other Churches are not 
in reality made of this contemptuous stuff. The true note of 
reunion which was sounded at Grindelwald is not likely to be 
made discord by the bitterness of either Toe SPEAKER or of the 
Church Times. At Grindelwald Mr. Price Hughes and Dr. 
Stephenson both bore witness to the importance of the episcopal 
system, which depends for its integrity on a carefully guarded 
succession of regular bishops. They, and others, both declared 
their conviction that this—the system of a different Church to 
their own—was the most rational form of Church government, 
and gladly conceded the precedence in dignity and learning to 
the Church of England. But the writer of the article does not 
notice these speeches. Perhaps he passed them over with that 
silent contempt which he and his friends, the unknown “ theo- 
logians of other Churehes,” consider the most liberal and least 
arrogant method of treating those who have the misfortune to 
disagree with them.—I am, yours, ete., 

October 4th, 1892. 


[We confess we think Mr. Dearmer’s letter is the best justifica- 
tion of the writer he attacks.—Ep. SPEAKER. | 


Percy DEARMER. 


FAITH. 


S1r,—In the interesting letter you print to-day, Mr. F. E. 
Thompson cites with approval Pattison’s definition of Faith as 
“ Belief in the unproved.” But ought not the definition rather 
to run, for nine people out of ten at the present day, “ Belief 
in the disproved ” /—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

THomas Bapen Powe Lt. 

New College, Oxford, October 1, 1892. 


“REAL LICENSING REFORM.” 


S1r,—lI beg to make the following contribution to the disens- 
sion proceeding in the columus of THz SPEAKER on the subject 
of licensing reform :— 

1. No good can come of representing prohibition as imprae- 
ticable because the great mass of the people still use intoxicatin 
drinks. This would be an argument against imperative | 
national prohibition, but it has no application to the proposal to 





confer on districts a permissive veto. It is this local liberty 
of choice which) the Liberal party have decided to — and 
it is this alone which Prohibitionists at present demand. 

2. No good can come of blaming Prohibitionists for not 
being zealous licensing reformers. Supposing the charge to be 
true—which I am not prepared to admit— Prohibitionists are not 
banded together to reform the licensing system, but to suppress 
the issue of licences; and it would surely be ensenpadille to 
blame them for not doing what they have never pretended to do. 

3. No good can come of accusing Prohibitionists of having, 
passively or actively, opposed measures of licensing reform. 
They have done nothing of the kind ; and though this charge has 
been repeatedly advanced in your columns, not a single atom of 
evidence has been adduced to sustain it. You say, “The 
members of the Alliance now resent any allusion to 1872 [1871], 
and to the fate of Mr. Bruce’s excellent proposals for licensing 
reform. We confess we do not wonder at their desire to ignore 
that particular episode in the history of the Alliance.” As 
one who knows something of the history of the Alliance, I can 
only say that its members have resented nothing except gross 
misrepresentations of their attitade to Mr. Bruee’s Bill; and 
that so far from desiring to ignore what they then did, they are 
prepared to do it again should similar circumstances arise— 
namely, to approve of what is good and to resist what is evil. 

4. No good can come of trying to throw the responsibility for 
future licensing reforms upon Prohibitionists. As such they are 
engaged in what they regard as a more excellent way ; and if an 
appeal is made to them as citizens, they are no more bound 
to assist measures of licensing reform than are all other citizens 
and politicians, in comparison with whom you have spoken 
of them as a “small section.” Those who have had the power 
must bear the accountability for past neglect ; and I would 
point out that Mr. Gladstone's Government during its five years 
of office, from 1880 to 1885, did not take a single step in 
that path of licensing reform which, for thirty years, successive 
Governments had confessed to be urgently demanded. 

What the temperance party will do in the future must 
greatly depend upon the proposals submitted. They will be 
ready to do all they can to forward measures thaty would make 
what is now so bad even a little better, but they are not bound 
to support any scheme which may be described by its authors as 
one of licensing reform. If any attempt is made to revive the 
objectionable features of Mr. Bruce’s Bill, you may take it for 
granted that, instead of support, the former opposition will re- 
appear in augmented energy and force. One of those features 
was to = up licences for sale, so that for a certain number of 
years the holders would have a vested interest in them as 
property. To this odious proposal you may expect the friends of 
temperance to give no quarter. Bad as the licensing system has 
been in its administration, it has been founded upon the principle 
that licences are granted only for the public benefit, ial are not 
matter of purchase or mercantile exchange. Excise fees have, 
indeed, been imposed upon the holders of licences, but the 
justices’ certificate is never sold to any bidder, and it has always 
been supposed to be granted and renewed annually, subject to the 
“omg interest involved. Hence the claim for en has 

ven barred from the first, since what is granted for public 
purposes can never be claimed for private profit. To surrender 
this great moral principle, and to legalise a traffic in licences, 
would be, in the eyes of the temperance party, to traffic in the 
lives and morals of the community. 

It is believed that the Government will introduce next session 
a Bill for reforming the system under which licences are granted, 
and that this Bill will include the direct veto. No one has a 
right to say what the temperance party will do in regard to such 
a measure until it is printed; but if it should, as Tien, make 
provision for reducing drinking facilities generally, and avoid 
proposals which contravene temperance principles, I do not 
yesitate to say that it will receive from the temperance party an 
enthusiastic support, proportioned to its merits and to the great- 
ness of the interests at stake.-—I am, Sir, sincerely yours, 


Dawson Burns, D.D. 
United Kingdom Alliance, 15, Great George Street, 8. W. 
September 28th, 1892. 


Sr1r,—I am glad to see that you have taken up the important 
question of licensing reform. Last session some Liberal 
members of Parliament raised a discussion on the unearned in- 
crement of value of land. I should have liked to have seen them 
turn their attention to the great increase in value of licences and 
to do their utmost to prevent the further development of the 
liquor a 

It is needless to say that the liquor trade is not carried on in 
the same way as it was twenty years ago. Then it was excep- 
tional to find one man ‘holding two licences, now licences to any 
number are granted to one man or one firm. How is the further 
growth of this system to be prevented ? The magistrates—not 
of this town—but all over the country, seem to encourage the 
tied-house system. They seem to be too susceptible to social 
influence, to judge from the manner in which they grant licences 
to rich and well-to-do men and to the representatives of powerful 
syndicates. 
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I beg to submit the following idea for your consideration. 
That a Bill be drawn up whereby a licence may be granted 
to property for the lifetime of the licence-holder, or during his 
occupation of the premises (subject to an annual renewal for pur- 

ses of supervision, ete., as at present), so that when the 
ite of the licence dies, or withdraws from business, the licence 
to the property shall lapse. If the licensing authorities think a 
publichouse needful to the district they shall advertise to that 
effect, and any owner of property in the prescribed district who 
wishes to have the privilege of a licence, and who is willing to pa 
for the privilege, can make an application, and the authorities shall 
decide which house shall have the licence. By this means the 
value of the licence—the benefit of which goes ee to the 
owner of the house and not to the publican—would kept 
down, and the question of compensation simplified, if not 
abolished altogether. 

Another matter that demands immediate attention is the 
question of extension of licensed premises. Here, in Newcastle, 
a new licence is very difficult to obtain, but it is very easy 
(gees) to get permission to incorporate a house or two 
with already licensed premises, and to carry on the business 
under one licence. In this town the number of licences has been 
greatly diminished during the last ten years, but there is more 
space hocunel for drinking now than ever. To show the anomaly 
—and injustice—of this system of extension, we will suppose 
two houses adjoining—number one is licensed, number two is not. 
If the owner of number two apply for a licence he will be re- 
fused, because the adjoining house is licensed; but if the owner 
of number one purchase number two, and applies for permission 
to extend his licensed premises, his request is invariably granted, 
and the business is really carried on in two houses under one 
licence. This is called keeping down the number of licences ; 
it is a ease of driving the proverbial coach-and-six through the 
Act of Parliament. A separate licence should be required for 
every separately rated and self-contained house.—Yours truly, 

October 3rd, 1892. NovocasTRIAN, 
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VHAT beauty such as thine 
Can die indeed, 
Were ordinance too wantonly malign! 
No wit may reconcile so cold a creed 
With beauty such as thine. 


From wave and star and flower 
Some effluence rare 
Was lent thee, a divine but transient dower ; 
Thou yield’st it back from eyes and lips and hair 
To wave and star and flower. 


Shouldst thou to-morrow die, 
Thou still shalt be 
Found in the rose and met in all the sky : 
And from the ocean’s heart shalt sing to me, 
Shouldst thou to-morrow die. 


WILLIAM WATSON, 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE., 





Tae Speaker Orrice, 
Friday, October 7th, 1892. 

“«* T J)EER GYNT’ takes its place, as we hold, on 

the summits of literature precisely because it 
means so much more than the poet consciously 
intended. Is not this one of the characteristics of 
the masterpiece, that everyone can read in it his 
own secret? In the material world (though Nature 
is very innocent of symbolic intention) each of us 
finds for himself the symbols that have relevance 
and value for him; and so it is with the poems that 
are instinct with true vitality.” 





i was glad to come across the above passage in 
Messrs. William and Charles Archer’s introduction 
to their new translation of Ibsen's Peer Gynt 
(London : Walter Scott), because I can now, with a 
clear conscience, thank the writers for their book, 
and they can accept my thanks without compromis- 
ing themselves as Ibsenists. The passages in Peer 
Gynt which thrill me, the scenes which take my 
breath, the pages which I read again and find wise 
and delightful, are—I fear there's not a doubt of it 


—precisely the passages, scenes, and pages which 
the true Ibsenist deplores. But the play’s the thing 
after all. Peer Gynt is a great poem: let us shake 
hands over that. It will remain a great poem when 
we have ceased pulling it about to find what is inside 
or search out texts for homilies in defence of our own 
particular views of life. The world’s literature 
stands unaffected, though Archdeacon Farrar uses it 
for chapter-headings and Sir John Lubbock wields 
the _— of it as a mallet to drive home self-evident 
truths. 





Peer Gynt is an extremely modern story 
founded on old Norwegian folk-lore—the folk-lore 
which Asbjérnsen and Moe collected, and Dasent 
translated for our delight in childhood. Old and 
new are curiously mixed; but the result is piquant 
and not in the least absurd, because the story rests 
on problems which are neither old nor new, but 
eternal, and on emotions which are neither older nor 
newer than the breast of man. To be sure, the true 
Ibsenist will not be content with this. You will be 
told by Herr Jaeger, Ibsen’s biographer, that Peer 
Gynt is an attack on Norwegian romanticism. The 
poem, by the way, is romantic to the core—so romantic, 
indeed, that the culminating situation, and the page 
for which everything has been a preparation, have to 
be deplored by the Ibsenists as “a mere common- 
place of romanticism, which Ibsen had not out- 
grown when he wrote Peer Gynt.” But your Ibsenists 
are for ever taking their god off the pedestal of the 
true artist to set him on the stump of the hot- 
gospeller; even so genuine a specimen of impres- 
sionist work as Hedda Gabler being claimed by them 
to bea sermon. And if ever you have been moved 
by Ghosts, or Brand, or Peer Gynt to exclaim “ This 
is great!’ you have only to turn to Herr Jaeger— 
whose criticism, like his namesake’s underclothing, 
should be labelled “ All pure, natural wool ”—to find 
that you were mistaken and that it is really 
parochial. 





To be sure, in one sense Peer Gynt is a sermon 
upon a text. That is to say, it is written primarily 
to expound one view of man’s duty, not to give a 
mere representation of life. The problem, not the 
picture, is the main thing. But then the problem, 
not the picture, is the main thing in A lcestis, Hamlet, 
Faust. In Peer Gynt the poet’s own solution of the 
problem is presented with more insistence than in 
Alcestis, Hamlet, or Faust: but the problem is 
wider, too. 





The problem is, What is self? and how shall a 
man be himself? And the poet’s answer is, “Self is 
only found by being lost, gained by being given 
away”: an answer at least as old as the gospels. 
The eponymous hero of the story is a man essentially 
half-hearted, “the incarnation of a compromising 
dread of self-committal to any one course,” a fellow 
who says, 

“ Ay, think of it—wish it done— will it to boot, 

But do it—--. No, that’s past my understanding !” 
—who is only stung to action by pique, or by what 
is called the “instinct of self-preservation,” an in- 
stinct which, as Ibsen shows, is the very last that 
will preserve self. 


This fellow, Peer Gynt, wins the love of Solveig, 
a woman essentially whole-hearted, who has no 
dread of self-committal, who surrenders self. Solveig, 
in short, stands in perfect antithesis to Peer. When 
Peer is an outlaw she deserts her father’s house and 
follows him to his hut in the forest. The scene in 
which she presents herself before Peer and claims to 
share his lot is worthy to stand beside the ballad of 
the Nut-browne Mayde: indeed, as a confessed roman- 
tic I must own to thinking Solveig one of the most 
beautiful figures in poetry. Peer deserts her, and she 
lives in the hut alone and grows an old woman 
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while her lover roams the world, seeking everywhere 
and through the wildest adventures the satisfaction 
of his Self, acting everywhere on the Troll’s motto, 
“To thyself be enough,” and finding everywhere his 
major premiss turned against him, to his own dis- 
comtiture, by an ironical fate. We have one glimpse 
of Solveig, meanwhile, in a little scene of eight lines. 
She is now a middle-aged woman, up in her forest 
hut in the far north. She sits spinning in the sun- 
shine outside her door and sings :— 


-" May e both the inter and spri j Pass } ts 
But t) t neday.... 
God s ath thet, hereso th q 
Here will I await thee till t) est again ; 


At last Peer, an old man, comes home. On the 
heath around his old hut he finds (in a passage which 
the translators call “ fantastic,” meaning, I hope, 
approval by this word) the thoughts he has missed 
thinking, the watchword he has failed to utter, the 
tears he has missed shedding, the deed he has missed 
doing. The thoughts are thread-balls, the watch- 
word withered leaves, the tears dewdrops, ete. 
Also he finds on that heath a Button-Moulder with 
an immense ladle. The Button-Moulder explain’ to 
Peer that he must go into this ladle, for his time has 
come. He has neither been a good man nor a sturdy 
sinner, but a half-and-half fellow without any real 
self in him. Such men are dross, badly cast buttons 
with no loops to them, and must go, by the Master’s 
orders, into the melting-pot again. Is there no 
escape? None, unless Peer can find his real Self, 
the Peer Gynt that God made. After vain and 
frantic searching across the heath, Peer reaches the 
door of his own old hut. Solveig stands on the 
threshold. 


As Peer flings himself to earth before her, calling 
out upon her to denounce him, she sits down by his 
side and says— 


** Thou hast made all my life as a beautiful song, 
Blessed be thou that at last thou hast ¢ e! 
Blessed, thvice-blessed our Whitsun-morn meeting ! 


“ But,” says Peer, “I am lost, unless thou canst 
answer riddles.” “Tell me them,” tranquilly answers 
Solveig. And Peer asks, while the Button-Moulder 
listens behind the hut— 


* Canat thou tell me where Peer Gunt has been since we parte sg” 
Solveig.—* Been ?”’ 
Peer. “ With his destiny s seal on his br : 
Been, as in God's thought he Jirst sprang forth ! 
Canst thou tell me? If wt, IT must get ne home, 
Go down to the mist-shrouded regions.” 
Solveig (smiling),—“ O, that riddle is easy.” 
Peer ” Then tell what thou knowest ! 
Where was I, as myself, as the whole man, the true man? 


Where was I, with God's sigi upon my brow ?” 
Solveig.—“ Jn my faith, in my hope, and in my love. 


“ Nonsense,” says your true [bsenist, “this may be 
magnificent, but it is not Ibsen.” “ Peer’s return to 
Solveig,” say the Messrs. Archer, “ is (in the original) 
a passage of the most poignant lyric beauty, but it 
is surely a shirking, not a solution, of the ethical 
problem. It would be impossible to the Ibsen of 
to-day, who knows (none better) that ‘no man can 
save his brother's soul or pay his brother's debt.’ ” 
So the beauty of being no disciple of Ibsen is that 
you are free to admire, with all your soul, Ibsen's art 
in a crowning effort; for that this scene is the climax 
of the poem cannot be denied. Had I space, I might 
venture to show that it is not so much a question of 
saving a brother’s soul as of showing him where his 
soul is and helping him to save it before he meets 
the Button-Moulder at the next cross-road. But 
after all there is only one man who can settle the 
question, and he smokes contentedly at Munich, and 
“talks like a wholesale tradesman” on ordinary 
topics while people wrangle over his masterpieces. 





Of the merits of Messrs. Archers’ translation I 
have no title to speak. I can only say that I read 
their translation, breathlessly at first and the second 
time carefully, and owe them a heavy debt of pleasure. 





A. T. Q. C. 
REVIEWS. 
WILLIAM THE FIRST. 
Pouitiscue Corresronpenz Kaiser Witnetm’s [. Berlin: H. 


Steinitz. 


TYVHIS book has no value of its own, it contains 

nothing new; but is simply a compilation 
of letters, memoirs, telegrams, etc., which have 
appeared in other books, or have, as official docu- 
ments, become public property long ago. There are 
many years of the Emperor's life of which we 
know nothing, and as to which it teaches us 
nothing more. Nevertheless, the collection it 
contains may be considered as welcome, for its 
contents present a pretty complete portrait of the 
writer. 

William L, although never a contemner of good 
cheer and female beauty, was from the beginning a 
serious man; the sad experiences of his youth, which 
fell in the time when Napoleon held Germany, and 
particularly Prussia, in his ruthless grasp, and the 
early death of his adored mother, Queen Louisa, 
may have contributed to form his character. He 
won his spurs in the war which ended with the 
downfall of the French conqueror, and henceforth 
military matters remained his chief interest; he 
understood them thoroughly, but at the same time 
had discernment enough to know that he was not 
born a great captain, and modestly submitted his 
judgment to that of the superior intellect of men 
like Miiffling, Natzmer, Moltke, etc. Military ques- 
tions fill the greater part of these pages, yet even 
at an early age the Prince took a keen interest in 
politics, and showed an independent judgment. In 
1824, for instance, he writes to General von Natzmer : 
“If the nation in 1813 had known that eleven years 
after having reached the climax of glory, splendour, 
and influence, nothing would remain but the memory 
of it and no reality, who would have sacrificed all 
for such a result? This is an important question, 
the answer to which is painful. You know from our 
conversations to whom I must attribute the fault 
of our backslidings in all political relations; but 
the mere fact imposes upon us the solemn duty of 
maintaining and fortifying for a people of eleven 
millions a place which it conquered by exertions, 
which were hitherto unheard of and will not be 
witnessed again. Now this is lost sight of; we are 
told that it is ridiculous to aspire with eleven 
millions to a place among nations of forty millions, 
forgetting that that place was won »y three 
millions. What then was done by enthusiasm, 
must now be done by increased intelligence; a 
nation will not find allies which voluntarily resigns 
its rank; if one is satisfied to be nothing why appear 
to be anything and keep up an army at an enormous 
cost?” 

Notwithstanding such free-spoken criticism, Prince 
William was always the soul of loyalty, and without 
murmur submitted to what the King thought fit to 
ordain. This is particularly seen in the great affair 
which engrossed years of his younger life, his in- 
tended marriage with Princess Elisa Radzwil; he 
loved this beautiful woman passionately, and she 
was worthy of his affection; but the Crown 
Prince was childless, and the lawyers were 
divided in their opinion whether the children of 
this marriage would be able to succeed to the 
throne. The question was examined and re-examined, 
years passed in anxious waiting for the lovers, and at 
last it was decided in the negative. Neither ever 
overcame that disappointment. The Princess died 
very young, the Prince made a mariage de raison 
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Wétat, but he submitted without objection to 
what the interests of the State demanded. In this 
spirit he wrote to the King, thanking him warmly 
for the kindness tending to alleviate the blow, and 
promising to repay it by constant filial devotion. 
“T shall justify your confidence and shall overcome 
this heavy trial by struggling against my deep 
sorrow and by proving uprightness. I appeal to God’s 
help; He has not left me in so many painful moments 
of my life, nor will He abandon me now. So I 
conclude these lines with a heart deeply rent, but 
with a heart more devoted than ever to you, dearest 
father.” And to his friend General von Natzmer, the 
Prince writes, “I may well say that I have been 
rudely used by human complications, which have 
kept me in a constant tension during the last four 
years, but, nevertheless, I am free from bitterness 
against their authors. God uses men as means by 
which He directs our fate according to His will, there- 
fore, the only thing for us is to submit to higher 
decrees, and He who tries us sorely also shows the 
ways which we have to take for finding consolation 
and strength. To this I shall cling; but the heart is 
deeply shaken, and human sympathy, although most 
welcome, cannot heal it. I must have time to re- 
cover. At first the pain was acute, now I feel an 
utter emptiness and barrenness by the contrast of 
my former glowing feelings and those which are now 
thrilling me when all is hopeless; only gradually I 
shall reconquer tranquillity of mind by doing my 
duty.” 

Duty and loyalty were indeed the guiding stars 
of William I. from his youth until his death. No 
man in the empire worked harder than its sovereign. 
At 8 o'clock he was at his writing table; he opened 
all letters himself, distributed them to the different 
departments, and until a late hour was given entirely 
to business; an evening hour in the theatre was his 
only recreation. Nothing was too small to escape his 
attention ; of this I had a personal experience. When 
Professor at Strassburg I had founded, with friends, 
a working men’s home for which we desired to acquire 
a house. Ata visit in Berlin I saw the Emperor, and 
for this purpose applied to him for a subvention. 
The Emperor answered that he could not decide off- 
hand, but would have the matter inquired into. 
Before I had returned to Strassburg the police had 
been ordered to report on the establishment, and 
after five weeks I received a grant of 3,000 marks, 
And with all the business he had to transact he 
found time for a vast private correspondence. The 
same loyalty which he proved to his father he showed 
to his elder brother when the latter became king. 
Seldom were brothers more unlike. Wiiliam IV. 
was a highly gifted man, a scholar, and first-rate 
connoisseur in art, full of fertile ideas, but as a 
French critic truly said, “il ne savait pas le métier 
de roi.” Vacillating, he wanted the quiet energy 
and cool reasoning of a statesman for realising 
his lofty aspirations. He roused the greatest ex- 
pectations, and did not know how to satisfy them ; 
he professed an ardent admiration for English 
institutions, yet clung to the divine right of 
kings, swearing that never should a sheet of paper 
(a constitution) erect a barrier between him and 
his people; yet after the Revolution of 1848 he 
granted a constitution modelled upon that of Bel- 
gium. Modern ideas and feudal principles were 
strangely mingled in his mind. Prince William was 
of altogether a different type; he was a staunch Con- 
servative, admiring the Czar Nicholas as a great man, 
and by principle opposed to Constitutionalism. <A 
letter of 1831 shows that after the Revolution of 1830 
he would have liked to re-establish the Bourbon 
throne by force of arms. But when his brother had 
granted the constitution he forthwith declared that 
he would faithfully adhere to it. He did not with- 
hold his opinion, and, above all, frankly avowed his 
mortification after the surrender of Olmiitz, but he 
never took the part of a “prince frondeur”; and 
when his opposition was overruled quietly retired 
to Coblenz. 





During the Eastern complication of? 1853-56 his 
attachment to Nicholas did not blind him to the fact 
that the Emperor, by his occupation of the Danubian 
Principalities, had placed himself in the wrong, and 
he strongly advocated Prussia remaining firm in the 
opposition of the four Powers against Russia’s en- 
croachments, because, as he truly discerned, the Czar 
would not risk to thwart the resistance of united 
Europe. The King also disapproved of his brother- 
in-law’s policy, but had not the resolution to force 
him to come to terms, and the consequence was the 
Crimean War. Prince William, only a few years 
his junior, had little thought of ascending the 
throne when the illness of the King made him 
Regent. He dismissed the Manteuffel Ministry, which 
had humiliated Prussia, but was not lucky in the 
choice of his new Ministers, who had good intentions 
but not sufficient energy. His accession to power 
coincided with the Italian complication. <A letter to 
Prince Albert of February 2nd, 1859, shows that he 
truly discerned Napoleon's policy, moved by the 
feeling, “La guerre ou le poignard”; but the 
Ministry had not the necessary decision to take a 
firm course, and thus were taken by surprise by the 
peace of Villafranca. The Regent did not reproach 
them with fickleness, but when he heard the news 
he said, “ There, again, a great opportunity is lost.” 
The question of the reorganisation of the army now 
became the leading topic. The Ministers had not 
the skill for handling this difficult problem success- 
fully; they tried a shifting policy, and, when that 
had come to a deadlock, retired. The King was 
terribly embarrassed, but, convinced of the ne- 
cessity of the reform, would not yield. Bismarck 
came to the rescue, and for years carried on 
the struggle against the Chamber. William I. 
at that time had become most unpopular, and 
felt this deeply, but he remained firm, and 
events showed that he had been right. It is but 
natural that the wonderful successes of the Austrian 
and French wars, for which he had at his age never 
hoped, elated his mind, but he never lost the sense 
of what was possible, and when German unity was 
achieved he became the great supporter of peace. 
Filled with a strong feeling of his dignity, he fre- 
quently suffered keenly under the overbearing per- 
sonality of his omnipotent Chancellor, but bore this 
hardship patiently, because he was convinced that 
Bismarck was indispensable for maintaining Ger- 
many’s prestige. Neither did the atrocious attempts 
at his life by Hoedel and Nobiling embitter him, he 
simply saw in them a sad sign of the times, and was 
doubly thankful to the grace of the Lord, who had 
saved his life from the assassins’ balls. Thus he 
continued to do his work with quiet constancy to 
his end, surrounded by an unbounded popularity. 
At his ninetieth birthday he was still hale and fresh, 
the sovereigns of Europe and their representatives 
had flocked to Berlin to feast that rare event, and at 
the circle then assembled at his palace, one might well 
speak of a parterre de rois. In this brilliant crowd 
the old monarch moved with the same chivalrous 
courtesy and cheerfulness which had always dis- 
tinguished him. His last year was overshadowed by 
the heavy affliction of seeing his only son and heir 
doomed by a hopeless sickness, but he bore it as a 
visitation of God. One of his last words on his death- 
bed was, “I have no time to be tired.” His memory 
will ever stand as that of a great sovereign and a 
truly good man. H. GEFFCKEN. 


THE RURAL EXODUS. 

Tue Rvrat Exopus. The Problem of the Village and the Town. 

By P. Anderson Graham. London: Methuen & Co. ‘ 
Vestigia nulla retrorsum is the doleful keynote of 
Mr. Graham's treatise; the villagers are stepping 
townwards, and they do not return. The fact is as 
incontrovertible as census statistics can make it. 
From small farms and large, from districts well paid 
and ill paid, the migration steadily accelerates ; 
silently and without grumbling Hodge lays down his 
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spade and quits the home of his fathers, to congest 
the town with unskilled labour, to recruit the Sub- 
merged Tenth, to lower the rate of urban wage; 
leaving the villages to be garrisoned, like scornful 
Jebus, by the blind and lame. 

In ranking the causes of this phenomenon, Mr. 
Graham puts agricultural depression first. The 
farming industry has never been adjusted to the 
changes brought about by the abolition of the Corn 
Laws. Conditions of rent and tenure on the one 
hand, processes of cultivation on the other, endurable 
in the days of Protection, are ruinous in the face of 
competition. £160,000,000, paid for produce formerly 
to our own agricultural classes, now goes to the 
foreigner. Landowners become absentees, farmers 
bankrupt; where forty years ago twenty labourers 
were employed the whole year round, one or two alone 
to-day obtain intermittent work ; the blacksmith and 
carpenter, mason and gardener, woodman, road- 
maker, carrier, small tradesman, find their occupation 
gone, and migrate to the town. 

Again, the country is duller than of yore. Duller 
in itself ;—the old rude oft-recurring festivities are no 
more; the “kirn dolly,” the “merry night,” the 
“quilting” parties, the motherings, the May-day 
frolic, Whitsun mummins, and pace-egging at Easter, 
the roping at a marriage and the easing cake at a 
birth, are as extinct as bull-baiting and cock-throw- 
ing; boys and girls are born, marry, die, without 
sympathy or consequence or fun. Duller, again, by 
comparison :—the knowledge born of schooling is just 
enough to make a clever lad restless and dissatisfied. 
The excursion trip takes him to the town, and he 
comes back to compare the crowded streets, the stir 
and go, the gas and movement, the brilliant shops, 
the cheap theatre and music hall, with his miry, 
dismal lanes, his dark, lonely, stagnant village. 

Our boasted education ministers to rural discon- 
tent. Bright, judicious, specialised teaching, adapted 
to their surroundings and opportunities; knowledge 
of birds, insects, flowers; a chapter now and then 
from “ Walton's Angler,” “Frank Buckland’s Jot- 
tings,” “Wood's Common Objects,’ would exercise 
and enforce the love of Nature which is the heritage 
of village children, would send them egg-hunting and 
loach-fishing, foraging for plants and butterflies ; 
would link them by a thousand ties to hedgerow, 
quarry, stream. Technical training in the business 
of their coming lives—for the boys, scientific agricul- 
ture in class, ploughing, draining, cropping, on the 
two or three acres which should be attached to every 
rural school; for the girls, domestic economy, cook- 
ing, washing, marketing, needlework, dairying or 
bee-keeping or poultry-rearing—would launch both 
sexes into life with that consciousness of proficiency 
and skill which makes all work delightful, would 
counteract the restlessness of discontent, would show 
them that the country yields delights in which many 
a town child longs vainly to participate. As it is, 
one-half of the children forget in the fields what they 
have learnt in school, the other half look down upon 
the country life which has no place in the world 
their teaching opens to them; all loathe and shirk 
the mechanical drudgery of class repetition, the dull 
revolving mill of the three R’s: while the teachers, 
inferior, badly paid, unsuited to the class they have 
to teach, acknowledge their helplessness by clamour- 
ing for increased compulsion. 

Meanwhile, it is important to observe—and Mr. 
Graham seems to have overlooked the fact—that 
Hodge has in these last few years gauged on his 
own account the causes of his pastoral and rural 
melancholy, and propounds a recipe for its cure in 
allotments and Parish Councils. The chapter on 
allotments shows imperfect experience of what has 
been done with them already under fertilising pro- 
visions—scant estimate of their potentiality if their 
tenure were improved by legislation. It is a tested 
fact that a labourer can even now cultivate an acre 
of land in his spare time at a net profit of four 
shillings a week throughout the year. There is 


little doubt that if the representatives of the 





labourers, as chosen by themselves, were empowered 
by law to acquire large amounts of land compulsorily, 
at fair rent and perpetual tenure, with security to 
allottees for the houses they might build on their 
allotments, the profit per acre would in a short time 
be more than doubled. So, again, Parish Councils, 
as conceived with singular clearness by the intelli- 
gent rustic of to-day, will not be limited to local 
charities and rights of way, nor even to the ac- 
quisition and management of allotment land. He 
desires to shape for himself the entire polity of 
his parish; to supplant overseers, churchwardens, 
vestry ; share the control of schools, regulate public- 
houses, initiate parish relief, direct sanitary improve- 
ments, establish hospital and dispensary, organise 
bazaar and flower show, reading room and recreation 
ground. In the rare instances where squire and 
parson are popular, they will find their place upon 
the Council; in any case, men exist amongst the 
labourers themselves, as all who are really con- 
versant with village life can testify, capable of 
directing communal economy with moderation and 
good sense ; understanding, as guardians, magistrates, 
County Councils must ever fail to understand, the 
conditions and the requirements with which they 
have to deal. 

Rural legislation, inevitable in the near future, 
may well confine itself to these two points. They 
will clear the ground for automatic change that may 
cover all the nostrums of reformers; will give scope 
for expanded education on the one hand, for small 
holdings, fruit farms, agricultural co-operation, on 
the other. The prosperity of the peasant, Mr. 
Graham rightly urges, must ultimately depend upon 
himself. Freedom to work out that prosperity is 
all he asks. He believes, his friends believe, that by 
the removal of monopolist obstruction, by the crea- 
tion of public opinion, by the educating and civilising 
influences of genuine self-government, his lot will be 
ameliorated, his local interest revived, and daily life 
will once more be worth living in the country. 


AND PRACTICE 

FINANCE. 

By Dr. F.C. Bastable. London: Macmillan & Co. 
Enoutsu TRADE AND FINANCE, CHIEFLY IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, 
By Mr. A. 8. Hewins. London: Methuen & Co. 

Dr. BASTABLE’'S “ Public Finance” is a very interest- 
ing and valuable book, and may well become the 
standard work of reference on the theory and 
practice of modern finance. The historical portion 
of the work is, to us, the most interesting; for in 
finance, though political economists seldom recog- 
nise the fact, an ounce of practice is, as everywhere 

else, worth a ton of theory. 

The term “finance” is as a rule—especially by 
political economists—too much confined to the 
question of Taxation. Taxation is no doubt the 
bottom fact of modern finance; but the discussion 
of finance should include, not only the question of 
all sources of revenue, but that of public expenditure 
as well; and this our author fully appreciates. 
Moreover, in some ways it may be said that—in 
England, at least—taxation has been placed on such 
a simple basis that the question of revenue has 
become proportionately of less interest. Indeed, the 
modern Chancellor of the Exchequer must look back 
with envy to the good old days of Huskisson, of 
Peel, and of Gladstone—to the times described by 
Sydney Smith, when there were “taxes upon every 
article which enters into the mouth, or covers the 
back, or is placed under the foot ; taxes upon every- 
thing which is pleasant to see, hear, feel, smell, or 
taste; taxes upon warmth, light, and locomotion ; 
taxes on everything on the earth and the waters 
under the earth, on everything that comes from 
abroad or is grown at home; taxes on the raw 
material; taxes on every fresh value that is added 
to it by the industry of man; taxes on the sauce 
which pampers man’s appetite, and the drug that 
restores him to health: on the ermine which 
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decorates the judge, and the rope which hangs the 
criminal ; on the poor man’s salt, and the rich man’s 
spice; on the brass nails of the coffin, and the 
ribands of the bride; at bed or board ; couchant or 
levant, we must pay.” 

There are plenty of financial problems still to be 
faced—the problem of the death duties, Imperial 
and local; the problem of graduated taxation; the 
problem of local taxation. But these are on a 
different footing to the fiscal and financial reforms 
of sixty, fifty, forty, and thirty years ago. Then, 
when import duties were reckoned by the hundred, 


and the excise duties were vexatious in their mode. 


of levy, the Chancellor of the Exchequer of the day 
could not very well go wrong in the path of financial 
reform. Whatever reforming step he took was sure 
to be advantageous to each and all, and to the 
country at large, by striking fetters off trade and 
by relieving the springs of industry. 

The present financial problems are on a different 
footing. Founded on justice, they ought to be 
carried through. But, to a large extent, they deal 
rather with the incidence than with the relief of 
taxation; more with the apportionment of the 
burden to the benefit than with remission or repeal. 

Among the many interesting points discussed 
in the book before us are the question of the 
Income Tax and the question of the Debt. The 
Income Tax in England has had a singular career. 
From a temporary tax instituted for special pur- 
poses—first for war, then for fiscal reforms—it has 
insensibly glided, and with all its blemishes thick 
upon it, into permanency. Imposed originally by 
Pitt, in 1799, as a war-tax, at the rate of two shillings 
in the pound, it prevailed, with various alterations, 
until 1816. Re-imposed by Peel in 1842 for three 
years, at the rate of sevenpence in the pound, in order 
to carry out fiscal reforms, it was renewed in 1845 
for a further three years, again renewed from time 
to time for various periods and at various rates, and 
is now, while nominally an annual tax, in reality a 
permanent part of our financial system. 

In his chapters on the Debt, Dr. Bastable re- 
discusses the often-discussed point of Pitt's loans— 
Should he have raised the money he required as 
near as possible at par, by offering a high rate of 
interest, or was he right to raise it in three per 
cent. stock at a heavy discount? His action cer- 
tainly requires defence, for the upshot was that at 
least £250,000,000 sterling was added to the National 
Debt. Mr. Newmarch’s defence of Pitt is well known; 
and Lord Rosebery, in his delightful volume, has 
lately supported the view that, whatever the merits 
of the case, Pitt had no choice in the matter, by 
reason of the refusal of the public—or, rather, of the 
loan-mongers—to take otherthan three per cent. stock. 
Dr. Bastable traverses the defence set up; but while 
he disposes of the argument that borrowing in a 
three per cent. stock was really as cheap in the end 
as borrowing in a five per cent. stock, we do not 
think he adequately meets the plea of necessity. No 
doubt also the reliance placed on the magic power of 
an automatic sinking fund led at first to some 
recklessness in borrowing; and, borrowing having 
once begun in three per cent. stock, it became very 
much more difficult to create stock of any other 
denomination. It must not be forgotten either that 
Pitt, firmly believing in the speedy collapse of Re- 
publican France, was reluctant, at the beginning of 
the war and for some time after, to have recourse to 
taxation to meet the growing annual charges. 

Pitt's sinking fund comes in for a considerable 
share of discussion. Should he have kept it going 
during the war after it had palpably broken down 
in principle and was very costly in detail? Un- 
questionably it was started on a proper basis— 
an excess of revenue over expenditure. Pitt, 
indeed—like Sir S. Northcote in 1876—actually im- 
posed taxation to make his sinking fund effective. 
But there can be little doubt, we think, that, as in 
regard to his costly borrowings, so in regard to his 
costly sinking fund, Providence was too much for 





Pitt. Without the institution of a separate sinking 
fund for each loan to secure its repayment, borrow- 
ing would have been much less easy. To have 
suspended the sinking fund during the war would 
have been a confession of weakness, if not of bank- 
ruptey—and the maintenance of the credit of the 
country was everything at the moment. And 
because Pitt had not himself suspended or reduced 
the sinking fund while the death struggle continued, 
it was retained in principle—such is the power of a 
great name—for fifteen years after peace had pre- 
vailed, the pressure of the fund causing the post- 
ponement for the time of any drastic attempt to 
deal with the crying fiscal needs of the day. But 
we have lingered too long over the fascinating sub- 
ject of Pitt's finance. Every branch and form of 
taxation is completely and adequately dealt with in 
this valuable work. One fault only we must note— 
a serious one, however. There is no index, and a 
“contents,” however elaborate, by no means makes 
up for this deficiency. 

Mr. Hewins’ book is practically a “ University 
Extension” primer, and as a text-book the little 
volume will doubtless be of much use to students. 
It deals lucidly, though somewhat drily, with the 
principles and practices of our ancestors of the 
seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries. The 
author shows, what indeed hardly required 
elaboration, that the merchants of the seventeenth 
century were actuated in their trading by the same 
interests and motives as those of the nineteenth. 
They possessed knowledge and enterprise: and, un- 
less they happened to be monopolists themselves, 
they desired freedom from trade combinations. 
Their commercial intelligence was considerable, if 
their ideas were at times somewhat crude in regard 
to the theory of exchange, to that of the value of 
bullion, and to that of the “ Mercantile System.” 
They had to contend with a debased coinage, with 
the lack of communication, with the existence of 
piracy, and with the laws of usury. But they 
worried through somehow, and laid the foundation 
for that commercial supremacy which England has 
now so long boasted. 


THREE MASTERS. 
Recoxps or Tennyson, Ruskry, anp Browninc. By Mrs. Ritchie, 

London : Macmillan & Co. 
MALIcIOUS people, who love scandal while they read, 
need not put this book upon their list, nor will the 
analytical crew find much in it to their mind. It 
contains no hint of a literary revolution, or of a 
possible bad time coming, when Tennyson's verse, 
Ruskin’s rhetoric, and Browning's philosophy shall 
have ceased to charm. All is most pleasantly taken 
for granted. Were a sub-title required, “ Stories of 
Demigods by the Non-recording Angel” would be an 
accurate one. 

As we read we find no difficulty in subduing the 
rebellious spirit within us which usually tempts us 
to quarrel with those who are too easily pleased. 
Mrs. Ritchie has a touch so deftly humorous that 
we recognise that she knows as well as we (else 
were she not the daughter of her father) that Black 
Care sits behind every horseman, and that nobody 
is absolutely perfect—either in his character or his 
work—in this not-on-the-whole unpleasing valley. 
But what of that? With a pen in your hand it is 
every whit as easy to describe the sun shining as 
the rain falling, and who need quarrel with Mrs. 
Ritchie’s sunshiny pages? 

The paper on Ruskin is very delightful. Mrs. 
Ritchie sympathises most generously with this 
errant son of genius. She quaffs the bowl] of his 
eloquence without troubling herself about hfs 
plenary inspiration. She does not seek to reconcile 
his contradictories. She mourns that his mother 
should ever have whipped him for tumbling down- 
stairs, and that he was only allowed three raisins a 
day. She tells a pretty story how Ruskin, after a 
severe illness, was at Carlyle’s house and grew excited 
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over some topic. ‘ Carlyle stopped him short, saying 
the subject was too interesting. ‘You must take 
care, he said, with that infinite kindness which 
Carlyle could show ; ‘ you will be making yourself ill 
once more.’ ’ 

What acontrast the two men make!— Ruskin mak- 
ing himself ill once more, aflame with fury at the evil 
things under the sun : and Carlyle full of tenderness 
to the individual, but wholly mindless of the suffer- 
ings of the race. As the ruffianly Scotch Judge 
once said to the prisoner, “ You will be none the 
waur for a hanging,” so Carlyle might have 
addressed mankind, “ You will be none the waur for 
a damning.” We shall, we suppose, be safe in 
attributing this frame of mind of Carlyle’s to his 
humour. Ruskin certainly hasno humour. It seems 
a useful commodity. 

Mrs. Ritchie’s account of Mrs. Browning is 
especially interesting—so little is known of this 
remarkable woman. Her portrait we should be 
better without; of her illustrious husband Mrs. 
Ritchie has many pleasant things to say. Mrs. 
Carlyle once snubbed him for putting a hot kettle 
down upon her carpet, and he never quite forgave her. 
Mr. Browning never found it easy to forgive, but 
when he did forgive he did it royally. 

There is only one statement in the book to which 
we are disposed to demur. It is the following: 
“The sons and daughters of men and women 
eminent in their generation are, from circumstances, 
fortunate in their opportunities.” If by this is meant 
fortunate in their opportunities of intellectual 
development, we doubt it very much. A hungry 
boy out of the street bas a keener appetite for, and 
will quicker become a judge of, pastry than the con- 
fectioner’s son who lives above the shop, and who 
is apt either .to be wholly indifferent to puff-cakes, 
or else entirely conventional in his criticism of them. 

The references in the book to Mr. Thackeray are 
all too few. Of him we can never hear enough. No 
one ever attempts to turn the giantinto a god. His 
faults, such as they were, none seek to disguise, and 
the result is, we love him all the better, and hail him, 
as Carlyle did, a faithful brother man. Still, this 
demigod talk is pleasant fiction, founded, we are 
glad to believe, on a substratum of fact. 


FICTION. 
1. Bon Manrtry’s Littie Grr By David Christie Murray. Three 
vols. London: Chatto & Windus. 
2. My Furrrations. By Margaret Wynman. One vol. London: 
Chatto & Windus. 
3. Tue Romance oF a Demon By Thomas Malyn. One vol. 


London : Digby, Long & Co 


MELODRAMA has many postulates, in whatever form 
it may be presented. The taste or distaste of the 
reader for the melodramatic novel must depend on 
his willingness or relactance to grant postulates. 
Take, for instance, the simple question of disguise. 
The potentialities of a disguise are, it has often been 
observed, greater in melodrama than in real life. 
It would be impossible for us to say whether a reader 
would enjoy his perusal of “Bob Martin's Little 
Girl,” unless we first of all were told how far the 
reader was prepared to believe that which he knew 
to be untrue. If we grant these postulates, then 
“ Bob Martin's Little Girl” is a perfectly enthralling 
story; in any case it contains a clever plot, of which 
the most has been made, and some remarkably im- 
pressive and dramatic scenes. On the other hand, 
its characters are not satisfactory. Mr. Murray does 
not give us mere dummies, but neither does he quite 
succeed in portraying real men and women. We 
have the attempt in some instances; but the exigen- 
cies of the plot are too strong for him. We find 
characters doing certain things not because they 
naturally would do them, but because, for the plot’s 
sake, they must. The villain is not, at the com- 
mencement of the story, quite conventional; but by 
the end of the third volume anyone will have found 
out the weak points in the delineation, the incon- 





sistency—one might almost say the impossibility— 
of part of the villain’s conduct. The scene of the 
story is laid partly in Australia and partly in 
England ; it is full of incident; murder threatened, 
attempted, committed, gives a progressive interest 
to the pages. Detection lingers; the full ripeness of 
melodramatic justice is long in coming, but that is 
partly due to the extraordinary perfection of melo- 
dramatic disguise. The book is not of the best kind, 
perhaps ; but of its kind it is well done. The skilful 
management of an intricate plot is not such child’s 
play that any critic should dismiss it with a sneer. 
Mr. Murray shows in “ Bob Martin’s Little Girl,” as 
he has shown in other novels, considerable know- 
ledge and cleverness. 

Whoever “Margaret Wynman” is, two facts 
about her are absolutely certain: she has a very 
pretty wit, and she knows the artistic circle of 
London society thoroughly. We own that the 
external appearance of the book prejudiced us 
against the author. “ My Flirtations” is an exas- 
peratingly silly title; the pinkish cover and the 
open fan depicted upon it seemed to us suggestive 
of the most odious, the most suburban, sentimen- 
tality. However,on the title-page we noted that the 
illustrations were by Mr. Bernard Partridge, and we 
concluded, justly, that here at least there was joy 
for us. But the letterpress is as clever as the 
drawings—delightfully clever. The book is not a 
record of feminine silliness at all; it is a series of 
wonderfully lucid and telling sketches of men. Are 
they taken from real life? Real life gives no more 
than suggestion, and three real men may be required 
for one good delineation of a single character. That, 
at least, is the impression which “ My Flirtations” 
gives us. The author is writing only of what she 
knows; recognition must be to many readers a 
certainty. Even the rather curious furnishing of 
some rather well-known rooms seems to have pro- 
vided the author with material. Is it, the voice of 
conscience asks us at times, is it all-in the best 
possible taste? The question is rendered inevitable 
from the choice of subject; the answer, while the 
reader is being amused, may possibly be shirked. 
Even supposing that the writer seems to be, to some 
extent, a victim of—of the something, not ourselves, 
which makes for smartness, her observation is not 
the less acute. The sketches are cynical enough; 
yet they are not altogether without their touches of 
tenderness, which gain by the contrast. The satire 
is always vigorous and often fresh, although we have 
heard before of one who had an ambition to start a 
salon and only succeeded in running a restaurant. 
“My Flirtations ” is a book which must be read, and 
without doubt will be read. Its heroine comes to 
marriage in the end, although the devotion of men 
had in no previous instance lasted longer than three 
months ; “some people,” the heroine remarks, “say 
it is because I don't let them talk about themselves.” 
That sounds probable. The author can hardly be 
very young or very inexperienced; yet none of the 
unfailing signs of the literary matron of long stand- 
ing are to be found in this volume. 

A good play is an entertainment; a bad play 
is a bore; but a very bad play begins to be an 
entertainment again. The same remark applies to 
books. A very bad book unquestionably lightens 
a reviewer's task, and he should be thankful that 
very bad books are still written. But no known 
superlative is of any use to a reviewer who would 
attempt to describe “The Romance of a Demon.” 
Simply to call it a very bad book would be gross and 
unpardonable flattery ; on the other hand, to call it 
the very worst book in the world—-which we fully 
believe that it is—might look like an exaggeration 
to anyone who had not yet been disgusted by reading 
it. It is intended to be terrible, and it would not 
frighten a hysterical kitten. It is at once pretentious 
and imbecile. It should never have been published, 
and we are perfectly willing to own that it should 
never be criticised, not even in a space as small as 
that which we grudge it in this article. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 





WHat a very admirable thing it would have been 
had the editors of the monthlies determined to 
take advantage of the political holiday at present 
accorded these long-suffering nations! How whole- 
some it would be, both mentally and physically, 
for all concerned, if a cessation of polemic 
and exposition in matters political could be 
arranged for the dailies and weeklies! Surely no 
possible sacrifice would have been too great, if during 
half a year a great political silence had been allowed 
to brood over the United Kingdom and Ireland. 
Halcyon days indeed those would have been! and 
the minds of men and leader-writerscould for once have 
clarified themselves. But the fermentation goes on, 
and the muddy brew, unracked, continues pouring 
into all receptacles. Mr. Massingham (New Review) 
actually grumbles because the fermentation is not 
brisk enough, the “ precipitate stampede from the 
idea of an autumn session ” suggesting to him that the 
days of the sporting statesman are not yet over. Mr. 
T. Raleigh(Contemporary), with more than thenormal 
obliquity of vision which isacondition of partisanship, 
finds an exact parallel between the Secession of the 


@ Southern States in America, and the Irish demand 


for Home Rule. Mr. Redmond—but his article in 
the Nineteenth Century keeps in the front such a 
valuable phrase that we are willing to overlook the 
fact that he, too, has broached the political barrel at 
a time when we might have been allowed to indulge 
in less heady liquors. Pascal said of the phrase, 
“Opinion the Queen of the world,” that it was more 
valuable than the contents of most books known to 
him. “Readjustment of the Union,” the title of 
Mr. Redmond’s article, is really of more conse- 
quence than all the political writing in all the 
magazines. Itis the one reply to the cry of disunion. 
The foolish old-school Tory, and the brisk, not so 
foolish, new-school Tory, who write on “The Future 
of the Tory Party,” in the National Review, would 
be wise to clear their minds from cant, and, seeking 
out quiet corners, give themselves up to a good hard 
eight hours,day of thinking about the “ Readjust- 
ment of thé Union.” 

The Fortnightly Review is a specially strong 
number. Mr. Walter Pater, Mr. Swinburne, and 
M. Ferdinand Brunetiére, are among its contributors 
this month. A comparison of the two prose stylists 
naturally suggests itself. Mr. Swinburne’s manner 
is crystalline compared with the fluent, dissolving 
periods of Mr. Pater; the one has the strength of 
adamant, the other of a great river. There is 
change in both. Mr. Swinburne’s prose becomes 
more statuesque; Mr. Pater’s more picturesque. 
The indebtedness of the latter to Carlyle appears 
remarkably. Sentences like the following actually 
read like imitations :— 

‘Raphael was already become a freeman of the’ most strictly 
religious school of Italian art, the so devout Umbrian soul finding there 
its purest expression, still untroubled by the naturalism, the intellec- 
tualism, the antique paganism, then astir in the artistic soul every- 
where else in Italy.” 

M. Brunetiére’s essay “On the Essential Cha- 
racteristic of French Literature” isa very suggestive 
piece of writing, surveying as it does a vast field, in 
the employment of the comparative method, with 
unusual scope and ease. But the faults, as well as 
the advantages, of the comparative method are 
evident in M. Brunetiére’s article, and he seems to 
us to stagger somewhat when he talks of France 
having had more than one Aischylus and Sophocles, 
more than one Cicero and Horace. Other literary 
and kindred articles “necessary to be read ”—by 
those who read the magazines, that is—are Mr. 
Irving’s bright reply to Mr. Barlow (Nineteenth), 
Mr. Lang’s “The Song of Roland and the Iliad” 
(National), “ Literary Tramps” (Macmillan), “A 
Twilight Gossip with the Past” (Temple Bar), by 
Mrs. Crosse, Mr. Norris’s “Style in Fiction” (Ata- 
lanta), and the interesting interview with Mr. Barry 
Pain in the Novel Review. 





The Medical Magazine, a new review now in its 
third number, is distinguished by its admirable type, 
paper, and general appearance. The lay/mind is 
exceedingly well satisfied with Dr. Van Eeden’s 
“Theory of Psycho-Therapeutics.” By psycho- 
therapy he means every description of therapeutics 
that cures by means of intervention of the psychical 
functions of the sufferer. The use of the words 
hypnotism and hypnosis is intentionally avoided. 
By hypnotism, indeed, Dr. Van Eeden understands a 
quantity of abnormal conditions, which, when spon- 
taneous, are pathological, and when artificial are 
experimental, but which have nothing to do with 
therapeutics. Parisian hypnotism he takes to be 
the greatest enemy of psycho-therapeutics, having 
frightened sufferers and instilled aversion and dis- 
trust into the medical faculty. He is very severe on 
the experimentalists of the Salpétri¢re, and demands 
in every case in which the psychical functions are 
operated on, absolute integrity of purpose and the 
sincerest effort to heal. The ideal of his system is to 
engage to its full extent the co-operation of the 
patient’s will in the cure of disease. 

Travel papers of much interest are “ Days and 
Nights in the Guiana Forest” (Longman’s), and 
“Mount Etna” (Cornhill). Mountains and mountain- 
climbing are a subject of the day. Mr. Clinton Dent 
deals with the ascent of Mount Everest in the 
Nineteenth Century. Mr. Charles F. Hart chats 
pleasantly about “ Volcanoes and Earthquakes” in 
St. Nicholas. 

“Our National Defect and its Dangers” (United 
Service), an alarmist article by Colonel E. M. Lloyd, 
will probably attract more attention than it deserves. 

The New World, a new American quarterly 
review of religion, ethics, and theology, is broad- 
minded and scholarly. 


THE NICE YOUNG GEN-TLE-MEN FROM OX-FORD. 
Our Trip Nort. By R. Menzies Fergusson, M.A., with illustrations 

by J. Donovan Adam, R.S.A., and T. Austen Brown, A.R.S.A., R.I 

London : Digby, Long & Co. 
THERE were two nice young gea-tle-men pur-su-ing their 
stu-dies at the U-ni-ver-si-ty of Ox-ford, and they took a lit-tle 
hol-i-day trip to the O-r-k-n-e-y-s, and one of them has writ-ten 
a kind lit-tle book a-bout it. We have read the book, and our 
lit-tle bro-ther is read-ing it now. but he shuts it up when we are 
not look-ing at him. Mis-ter Fer-gus-son, M.A. (Mas-ter of 
Arts), is ev-i-dent-ly a ve-ry cle-ver man; but as he knew he was 
wri-ting for ma-ny peo-ple who had nev-er been to Ox-ford, he 
thought he would say ev-ery-thing in a ve-ry sim-ple way, and 
make lots of quite ea-sy lit-tle jokes. Here is one of his ea-sy 
lit-tle jokes; it is a-bout an-oth-er Ox-ford gen-tle-man who 
was go-ing in a boat, not to eatch fish, but to row :— 

** Tf you catch a crab, Jack, you might fetch it round for supper.” 


We were sure our lit-tle bro-ther would laugh at that, but he 
did not. Here is an-oth-er :— 

** He asked us to make a rhyme out of the words, * There was an old 
woman, and she was as deaf as a post.’ We were to keep the words in the 
order given, but yet to make a rhyme. We gave it up. The old man’s 
reverend face lit up with humour as he enlightened us by reciting— 

“ © There was an old woman, and she 
Was as deaf asa P-0-S-T.” 

But the book is not al-ways as fun-ny as this. There is some-thing 
a-bout the Ork-neys in it, and a great deal of ear-nest con-ver-sa- 
tion u-pon art, and re-li-gi-on, and crit-i-cism, and Am-er-i-ca, 
and “ Old Wordsworth,” and “ Old Biglow.”” Some of these, as 
you know, are ve-ry dif-fi-cult sub-jects to talk and write well 
and use-ful-ly a-bout, but Mis.ter Fer-gus-son has tried to say 
noth-ing but what all of us could und-er-stand. Here are some 
of the things he has said :— 

** Patience and perseverance ave two most necessary qualities.” 

‘* The newspaper critic performs a very useful function.” 

** The truth will stand fast.” 

‘* We live in a practical age.” 

‘* There is a great deal of unreality about many of our clergy.” 

** The too generous spending of money tends some what to make the 
recipents greedy and extortionate.” 

** Ladies always appear to have a lot of writing to do.” 

Now you know some things which per-haps you did_ not 
know be-fore. You see al-so how ea-sy they are, when a cle-vér 
man who has been to Ox-ford and the Ork-neys puts them in a 
sim-ple way. Read-ing Mis-ter Fer-gus-son is like tak-ing your 
bread-and-milk, is it not? Should you not like to go to Ox-ford, 
and per-haps some day to the Ork-neys too? And should you 
not like te meet Mis-ter Fer-gus-son there? We know we 
should, ve-ry much; but our lit-tle bro-ther says No. We are 
sure Ox-ford must be ve-ry proud of Mis-ter Fer-gus-son. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


THe writings of Thomas Fuller, Dr. Jessopp reminds us, had 
fallen into unmerited oblivion, when Coleridge and Charles 
Lamb, at the beginning of the present century, drew attention to 
them and gave them, so to speak, a new lease of life. There is 
a good deal to justify the comparison which is drawn in these pages 
between Thomas Fuller and Sydney Smith. Both were clergy- 
men of an unconventional type, and both were endowed to an 
uncommon degree with wit, courage, and common sense. Their 
outward circumstances differed as much as the seventeenth 
century differs from the nineteenth, but they were alike the bold 
and uncompromising foes of formality and pretence. The 
present collection of “ Wise Words and Quaint Counsels”’ is 
avowedly intended for the use of those who wish to form some 
estimate of Fuller's genius, and who have not the time to make 
a general survey of his voluminous and very unequal writings. 
Dr. Jessopp believes that the“ Church History” and the Worthies 
of England” will live as long as English literature is appreciated ; 
but scattered through books of less renown from the same hand are 
many witty similes and weighty criticisms, and the aim of the 
present volume is to rescue at least a few of them from hopeless 
entombment in dusty and forgotten folios. In an admirable 
introductory essay Dr. Jessopp points out that Thomas Fuller was 
not a theologian, but rather a great literary craftsman, and also 
the first Englishman who, with a critical instinct and a power of 
accumulating information such as few have ever equalled, had 
also that measure of constructive genius which breathes life into 
the dry bones of history. Althougha Royalist, Fuller knew how 
to do justice to that which was highest and best in Puritan life 
and character, in witness whereof take the words in which he 
describes in his “Church History” Mr. John Dod—* humble, 
meek, patient, hospitable, charitable—as in his censnres, so in his 
alms to others.” We do not think that this is by any means the 
best selection of epigrams and aphorisms which it is possible to 
gather from the works of Thomas Faller, but in spite of such a 
drawback it is a weleome book. 


A young London clergyman, the Rev. F. Ealand, of St. 
Ann’s, Holloway, has just published a little book, entitled 
“Sermons from Browning.” The intellectual — and 
spiritual intensity of the poet in his deeper moods are“obvions, 
and it is not too much to say that he has shed on some of the 
most abstruse problems of the age. alike in the region of faith 
and of morals, the transfiguring light of a great imaginative 
intellect and of a strong and tender heart. The poems which 
are thoughtfully expounded in these pages are *‘ Rabbi Ben 
Ezra,” ‘the Ring and the Book,” “ La Saisiaz,” “ Abt Vogler,” 
“ Prospice,” “Pippa Passes,” “Christmas Eve,” and “ Easter 
Day,” and the ethical significance of Browning's philosophy of 
life is unfolded, for the most part, with reverent care and 
admirable skill. Robert Browning was a great creative artist, 
«a moralist, and a metaphysician in the realm of song, who 
looked with kindly eyes at humanity, even while he probed the 
hidden things of his heart. This little book, simple and 
elementary though it is, makes us feel once more how brave and 
good a man he was, and how closely linked are the imperishable 
fruits of his genius to the qualities which are noblest, most 
enduring, and least selfish in the lives of his fellow-men. 


The scope of Cassell’s “ Storehouse of General Information ” 
is tolerably well indicated by its title, and the characteristics of 
the work are by this time familiar to most people. The new 
volame—it consists of three hundred and eighty double-column 
pages—extends from “castro” to “ deodar,” the latter a name of 
Sanserit origin applied to the cedar of India. Amongst the 
principal contributors to this instalment of the work are Pro- 
fessor A. H. Keane, Canon Benham, Colonel Cooper King, 
Mr. E. Cutler. Q.C., and Mr. J. W. Gregory, of the British 
Museum. Sneh a work of reference appeals chiefly to that large 
elass of readers which has not access to public libraries, and 
which can scarcely hope to come into personal possession of more 
costly, elaborate, and authoritative encyclopedias. The com- 
pilers of the book have been compelled, by the exigencies of space, 
to study brevity; but their statements, if slight, are clear and 
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reliable, and when a really important topic is reached the editor 
_ to have had the wisdom to summon to his aid the services 
of a specialist. 


** Beneath Helvellyn’s Shade ” consists of notes and sketches 
in the Valley of Wythburn, a picturesque spot which, in spite 
of Manchester's appropriation of Thirlmere, has not yet lost its 
old-world character or artistic charm. Wythburn lies on the 
coach-road between Grasmere and Keswick, and shelterin 
under the mountain is its “ modest house of prayer,” which 
Wordsworth has immortalised—the little church which the 
dalesmen, with a broad grin, sometimes point out as the place 
where “Adam and Eve were married.” Tourists in the Lake 
District are, perhaps, fquite as familiar with the adjoinin 
building, an ancient hostelry, called the Nag's Head, a nme 
side retreat which can boast! of Sits associations, not merely 
with the poet of Rydal Mount, but with Coleridge, Southey, 
Christopher North, and De Quincey. The local traditions of the 
district, the characteristics of the dalesmen, the Roman an- 
tiquities, and above all the scenery of a locality where Nature 
seems, both in storm and sunshine, to reach the level of the 
sublime, are interwoven in these pages with the fancies and 
reflections of a thoughtful and cultivated mind. The chapter 
on cloudland as seen from the Lake District is not the least 
interesting passage in the book, especially as it contains a brief 
unpublished letter from Ruskin on the stady of the sky. 


“Selections from Sydney Smith” is the title of the new 
volume—edited, with an introduction, by Mr. Ernest Rhys—of 
“The Seott Library.” The preliminary essay is rather slight, 
but, on the whole, it is well informed and in good taste. We 
cannot quite understand, however, the principle of selection 
which has guided Mr. Rhys in this inadequate and one-sided 
compilation. “ Peter Plymley’s Letters” are surely worthy of 
much more attention than they receive in this volame, and we 
could have spared—if the exigencies of space had to be studied 
—some of the earlier criticisms from the early files of the old 
“Buff and Blue.” Where are the “ Letters to Archdeacon 
Singleton” ? and where, for the matter of that, are the less 
formal and more friendly epistles with which Sydney Smith 
dazzled and delighted the statesmen and belles of a vanished 
generation? Mr. Rhys hints that a better account remains 
to be given when =, wien of copyright” shall have left the 
field clear for compilers, but he certainly has not availed himself 
of much more than half the materials upon which he might now 
have laid hands without let or hindrance. Still, we are grateful 
for the little book even as it stands, for Sydney Smith is such 
good company that, meet him where we will, he always makes 
his own welcome. The truth is, in five minutes every man is at 
home with him, and before the book is laid down the author is 
forgotten in the personal friend. His humour is genial, and his 
fan peeps out in the most on places to enliven a subject 
with which it seems at first sight to have nothing in common. A 
master of easy and inimitably ironical statement, his style is as 
clear and sparkling as a mountain brook. He was by no means 
infallible, and his prejudices in certain directions seem themselves 
almost laughable now; but his shrewd common-sense, and the 
honesty of purpose which always went with it, make generous 
amends for casual departures from good taste. As a political 
and social reformer, Sydney Smith, it goes almost without the 
saying, was fifty years in advance of his times. 


Charles Lamb and Sir Walter Scott—to name but two re 
resentative men of letters—were ungrudging in their praise of 
Defoe, and, so far as “Robinson Crusoe” at least is con- 
cerned, all the world has followed thei- example. “The Golden 
Treasury ” edition of that classic sto. y »¢ adventure reproduces 
faithfully the original text. It is based on the first edition of 
1719, and neither the phraseology nor the spelling has been 
tinkered in deference to modern ears. Few archaisms darken 
the page of Daniel Defoe, and the meaning of those which do 
occur are not of a kind to perplex even the ordinary reader. 
Students will know how to valae this choice and scholarly 
edition, and they, at least, will thank Mr. Clark for preserving 
in its integrity the original text. 
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